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You can get fwice the 
value out of your toilet, 
twice the life and vim out 
of your bath,—in fact, a 
delightful Turkish bath 
sensation,— and at ten, 
yes, twenty times the 
saving if you have 
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HUNGRY man is not discriminating as a 
rule—almost any food invites his pz alate, 

The owner of a fine piano, if he lacks the y 
ability to produce the music he loves, is like & 
the hungry man in one respect—he is not in- & § 
clined to be critical at first. : z 


* Since the introduction of the 
Wy Fe 7 SM Angelus Piano Player ¢} 
FOR TOILET AND BATH :| cers hae bn brought forward which ge something, Dt not the artists perform. # 
Besides all this, you will think twice as SU LE Syke ecmiecta maktamcgh. Weng ute tie Goo dovione erhbch ouvgen the he: person play j 
much of the Sapolios if you will add a 
cake of this sesmestale etal: soap to 
your outfit. It is safe for a child’s skin, 
and surefor the mechanic’s grime. Keeps 
the skin soft and prevents chapping. 


YOU CAN’T GUESS AT ITS VALUE. 
BUY A CAKE AND TEST IT. IT’S A WONDER. 
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é ing the piano by means of the ANGELUS to duplicate pianists. The A 
delights the critical music lover as well as the music-hungry one. 


The Phrasing Lever and the Pistons 


ne which soften the Bass or the Treble independently of each other (thus bringing out 
z the melody, while subduing the accompaniment) give the human touch and the finger 
effects impossible with any other piano player. 

So important are these two distinguishing features that after you have investigated 
them for yourse < no other — player would be admitted to your home at half the 
* , ANGELUS price, $250.00 ou can play any piano with the aid of the ANGELUS. 
234 Send for handsvi eg vklet, mailed fre mr call om one of our agents—' est music stores throughout the country. 

: ; Baltimore, Juelg & Co. 3alveston, Thomas Goggan & Bro. Pitsborg, S. Hamilton. 

A Boston, C. C. Harvey & Co. Ks as City, Carl Hoffman Music Co. n Francisco, Sherman, Clay & Co, 
1B Chicago, Geo. P. Bent. Angeles, The Bartlett Music Co. yracuse, S. Rosenbloom & Sons. 
Cincinnati, The W. G. Woodmansee Minne apolis, Foster & Waldo. w aahine to) om, Juelg & € 

} Piano Co. New Orleans, Junius Hart Piano House. And other local Sintiae throughout 
Cleveland, J. T. Wamelink & Sons’ New York, John Wanamaker. the country 5 
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iano Co. Omaha, A. Hospe Company. J. Herbert Marshall, Regent House, 4 
Denver, Knight-Locke Piano Co. Philadelphia, John Wanamaker. Regent St., London. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. Established 1877 
$ : Main Offices and Factory Meriden, Conn., U.S. A. # 
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A Remarkable Introductory Offer 









Edited by HENRY M. MAC CRACKEN, D.D., LL.D. 
CHANCELLOR NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 







Complete in 10 Royal Quarto Volumes. Handsomely and Substan- 
tially Bound in Half Morocco. Sold only by Subscription 








































for this work, == —™ specialists from all over the world. 
The machine you buy is the kind that makes this ee os . ho as ; 
: 5 The New University Encyclopedia is written in simple, straightforward English, 
and contains more information that is reliable and comprehensive than anv other 
reference work ever placed upon the American market. Every department has 


This new University Encyclopedia, 32 full-page 
which is ready for immediate de- plates repre- 
livery, contains nearly 8,000 senting the 
y pages, over 75,000 ency- historical 
¥ clopedic articles and and scien- 
y titles, 40,000 geo- tificachieve- 
i - ments of the 
PHAETON, 12 HORSE POWER, $1,575, with Top. Front Headlight Extra graphical refer 
This model has never been beaten in any contest or race ences, | 6 past cen- 
double-page tury, 12,000 
Ge THaynes=Apperson || ctor biographies, 
plates in hundreds of new, 
Is the ONLY gasolene automobile that ran the | over 100 original and special 
contest from New York to Boston and back brilliant de- features, more than 1,000 
without repairs or adjustments of any kind : toate ii 

signs, 96 wood engravings in the 
It is the only machine that has won every Endurance Con- new colored text and over 7,000,000 
test held in America and every contest or race ever entered. ;] maps spe- words, more than 300 special 
iE cially made contributors and over 5,000 noted 

{ 

) 
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Our « talog sue gives the records complete. Send for it and ask for the been prepared by a noted specialist. 
Litt > too. Inquirers are urged to visit our factory, where every ) : 
i OH s-Apperson superiority can be seen and fully understood, 5 
HAYNES- “APPERSON CO., Kokomo, Ind., U. S. A. | for those who desire this latest and most desirable reference work, by which it 
PO t ers 6 f mers . . - F: 
we ptm 1420 ikea Avene Gitenee {| may be obtained at a very low price and upon very easy terms of payment. To 
’ ; R & . Sere . : : . 
Gessetn Mepeoreutatives: Brockiya Asowobiie Co., toxp-40-43 Fulton St,, Brockiga, M. ¥.. {| obtain this offer and full information and prospectus of this work, you need only 
and 66 West 43d 5St., 4% York. John Maxwell, Oneida, N. Y., agent for Central New York. ; ) with your name and address, plainly written, to 
J ational itomobile & Mfg. C s a Sa 20. 
National Automobile & Mfg. Co., Pacific Coast Agents, in Francisco. Send 4] I ost Card P. F. Coll ier & Son, 416 Ww. 13th St. ; New York. 
y 
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HERE is just one 

make of writing 

machine built upon lines 

which all experts and in- 

ventors agree are me- 
chanically correct. It is 


The 


Smith Premier 


Typewriter 


There is just one which all 
operators agree does beauti- 


ful, speedy and practical work 
of all kinds all the time for 
all business purposes. It is 


The 


Smith Premier 


There is just one so strong- 
ly made, and almost friction- 
less in operation, that it will 
far outwear any writing ma- 
chine of any other make. It is 


The 


Smith Premier 


We can prove these facts to your 
complete satisfaction. If you want 
the proof, send to-day for our little 
book, ‘‘ The Typewriter Question,” 
or better, phone our nearest branch 
office for a salesman, or the machine 
itself on trial in your office without 
cost to you if you do not keep it. 


Phe SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO. 
Executive Offices, 287 Broadway, New York 


FACTORY IN SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Cool Off Burlington 


in Colorado (mad 


If it’s hot where you are and you want a change 
of air, if you are tired and overworked and need 
a little outing; go to Colorado. It is the one per- 
fect summer spot in America, The glory of the 
mountain scenery, the quiet restfulness of the place, 
the fine fishing, hunting, and golf links, the com- 
fortable hotels and boarding houses, all go to make 
Colorado the ideal country for seekers after health 
and pleasure. 


Send for our ‘Handbook of Colorado” 


A trip to Colorado costs but little. Our handbook 
tells all about the prices for board and the attractions 
at different places. Send for a copy TO-DAY. No 
charge. At the same time I will mail you a circular 
telling about the very cheap tickets we are selling to 
Colorado, Round trip from Chicago, $25 and $30; 
from St. Louis, $21 and $25, according to the date. 
It takes but one night on the road from either 
Chicago or St. Louis to Denver. 





Address P, S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Ry. Co., 209 Adams 
Street, Chicago. 


Rider Agents Wanted 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample bicycle 


03 Models 2382 $9 to $15 
1901 & 02 Models, best makes, $7 to $10 


500 2nd-HAND WHEELS 
all makes and models good as new $3 to $8. Great 
[E Factory Clearing Sale, We ship on approval 

and 10 days’ trial without a cent in advance. 
EARN A BICYCLE taking orders for us. 
Write at once for bargain list and our wonderful 
special offer to agents, Tires, equipment, sun- 

dries, half price. 

Bargains in new and_ second-hand 
Automobiles TE and Motor Cycles. All 

makes and styles, If interested write for Automobile Catalogue. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, cnteiie ext. 
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SALESMEN “Wisteo™ 
BIG WAGES #*" 


Blue Flame, Wickless, Fuel 
Oil Stove for cooking and 
heating. New,Wonderful 
Invention. Enormous de- 







buys. y 
Big Seller. Generates its own fuel gas from kerovene oil, 
‘A spoonful oil makes hogshead fuel gas. Cheapest, safest 
fuel. No dirt, ashes or big coal bills. All sizes. Prices 
$3 up. Write for special offer, new plan. Catalogue Free 
WORLD MFG. CO., 5236 World Bldg., CINCINNATI, 0. 














and ASTHMA cured to stay CURED, 
HAY FEVER BOOK 4 Free. Dr. Hayes, Buffalo, N.Y, 
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The Lion’s Mouth Competition for June 


NE question only. was submitted for the June competition: «What 
O is your opinion of Couiier’s WEEKLY, and if, in your opinion, it needs 
change or improvement, in what way should change or improvement 
be made?’ In no previous month have the replies to this department been 
so helpful. The repetition of the ten questions, the word-limit of sugges- 
tions, and the lack of freedom involved in complying with so many rules 
evidently hampered heretofore many who had criticisms of real value to make. 
The June contest has brought replies from hundreds from whom we had not 
heard. While there were those who thought that all we looked for was 
unstinted praise and who wrote, in consequence, letters of the ‘‘testimonial’’ 
type, there were literally, hundreds who sent us honest, intelligent, and 
fearless opinions. That, after all, is what we started the contest for; not 
for advertisement, though we are glad if its novelty attracts to us new friends; 
not for ‘<testimonials,’’ or the questionable pleasure of reading ‘‘interested’’ 
compliments on: our’ ‘¢ enterprise,’” etc., but to get from our subscribers 
themselves an objective view of our efforts and their suggestion as to how 
Cotier’s can be made a better weekly than it is. It seems not un-American 
to extend the principle of suffrage even to journalism, and it must at least 
make every subscriber feel that Cottier’s is not published for any section, 
edited in the interest of any class. 

The most gratifying fact developed by this month’s contest is that 
practically every subscriber seems to realize that we are honestly endeavoring 
to give the dest; that we are not satisfied with half-measures, or indifferent 
success, but are veritably ‘‘shooting at the sun.”” We want every subscriber 
to know that CoLtier’s ranks commercial success, desirable as it is, after and 
below the service of the highest ideals of American journalism. 


The following are the prize-winners for June : 


1. P. H. B., Birmingham, Ala.; 2. Frederick F. Forbes, Williamsport, Pa.; 
3. Frank H. Fayant, Fort Plain, N. Y.; 4. Percy P. Vyle, Tompkinsville, N. Y.; 
5. Irwin A. Ewing, Monmouth, IIl.; 6. C. W. Rankin, Marquette, Mich.; 7. W. R. 
Talbot, Williamsport, Pa.; 8. G. W. Johnston, Chicago, Ill.; 9. N. W. Hensley, 
Tampa, Fla.; 10. Robert Adamson, ;New York, N. Y.; 11, Milton Bronner, Cov- 
ington, Ky. 12. Frederick C. Gladden, New York, N. Y.; 13. W. P. Hubbard, 
Bangor, Me.; 14. James A. Fordham, Anderson, Ind.; 15. John Cowley Brown, 
Chicago, Ill.; 16. R. H. Revick, La Grange, Ind.; 17. W. S. Lloyd, St. Louis, 
Mo.; 18. W. J. O’Brien, Los. Angeles, Cal.; 19. Frank C. Bowker, Dorchester, 
Mass.; 20. Josephine Weatherly, Emporia, Kan. 


Mr. Fayant receives $40 additional for winning a prize two months in 
succession, and Messrs. Vyle, Talbot, and Johnston receive $25 each addi- 
tional for their second winning of prizes during the year. : 

In the next issue we hope to print a number of the prize-winning con- 
tributions and frankly discuss the criticisms made. 

The contest for July should be no less interesting and instructive than 
the June competition. Two questions only are given. They are to be 
found in the July 4th-issue. The contest closes August 5th, and the awards 
will be published in the next Household Number. 

The publication of the prize-winning letters in the Fune Competition of 
the «‘Dead Letter Office of a Woman’s Heart?” ts held over until next week. 


Mounted Prints for Framing 


Many of Cod/ter’s readers will doubtless desire to frame the beautiful double-page 
picture that is a feature of this week’s issue. Any picture-frame maker will mount 
the print suitably for this purpose. But for those who desire especially fine proofs of 
the picture, for hanging on the wall, we have had prepared a limited number, very 
carefully printed upon Japan paper, and suitably mounted on heavy embossed board, 
22x28 inches in size. One of these will be sent to any address, all 
charges prepaid, for Two Dollars. . Address 


PROOF DEPARTMENT, COLLIER’S WEEKLY, NEW YORK 
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Doctor 
Quick 


* 


When. an accident 
happens run for the 
household bottle of 
Pond’s Extract. It’s the 
old family doctor—al- 
ways ready—always 
sure, at any time of 
night. In deep cuts, it 
stops the blood; in se- 
vere burns, from sun or 
fire, it takes out the in- 
flammation; in bad 
bruises or sprains it 
prevents soreness and 
pain. A bottle of Pond’s 
Extract on the medicine 
shelf is like having a 
doctor in the house. 

Caution—Ordinary 
witch hazel is not the 
same as Pond’s Extract. 


Ponn’s Extract is sold only in 
sealed bottles with buff wrap- 
per to prevent adulteration. 





For Garbage 


Garbage standing around in open cans or pails 
is offensive, unsightly, unsanitary. 


Witt’s Corrugated Can 


has close-fitting lid which shuts in odors, makes 
scattering of contents impossible. So strong it 
will not dent or bend in a lifetime. Good house- 
keepers use it. Imitations are worthless. See that 
** Witt’s Can” is stamped on the lid. 

For sale by Hardware and House Furnishing Dealers. 


The Witt Cornice Co., Dept. T, Cincinnati, O. 

















$ 5 Can be connected 
with any spigot or 

= attached to wall. 

Any person can 

adjust it easily and without 
effort. Diameter, 10 inches. 
Makes 2000 Revolutions a 
Minute. Throws a current of 
air as strong as any $15 elec- 
tric fan, without any noise or 
annoyance. It has no equal 
for the sick room. Descrip- 
tive Circular Free. = 
PRICE, COMPLETE, $1.50. AGENTS WANTED 
Delaware Rubber Co., Dept. 85, 631 Market St., Phila., Pa. 


















When You’re in Trouble 


with Varicose Veins, Ulcers, Leg 
Swellings, Weak Knees, Weak 
Ankles, Swollen Joints, etc., 


Our Seamless Heel 


Elastic 
Stockings 


furnish quick and often 
permanent relief. We 
weave them to your 
measure from new elas- 
tic (made by us), insur- 
ing fit and durability, 
and we sell and ship direct from the looms to you 
at manufacturers’ prices. Send for Catalogue, 
measuring directions and prices. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL CO.,79 Alley Block, Lynn, Mass. 
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AS THE CORSET FITS 
SO DOES THE GOWN 
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BONTON 
C ORSETS J 


ARE THE BEST IN 
THE WORLD BECAUSE 
THEY CONFORM TO 
THE FIGURE AND 
ALWAYS J WJ dW 


FIT PROPERLY 


NEWEST STRAIGHT 
FRONT MODELS WITH 
PRINCESS HIP MADE 
IN A GREAT VARIETY 
OF THE CHOICEST 
FABRICS ed J ed J 


ORSALE By DEALERS / \ 
EVERYWuF RE | \\ STYLISH 


ROYAL WORCESTER CORSEN 4 CO. 


WORCESTER>~ MASS. 
CHICAGO..0 NEW YORK. SS SAN FRANCISCO.” 
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“/ PRINCESS 
“HIP PRODUCES 
\ THE MOST 
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MARINE of the greatest conveniences travelers can 
sl take with them for their own exclusive use is a 
supply of Ivory Soap. It will save them much 
annoyance and discomfort. To have a pure soap always 
at hand is a great source of satisfaction. Ivory Soap 
is a quick and thorough cleanser, and speedily removes 
the dirt and stain of travel. 


IT FLOATS. 























Locomobile 


NOTICE 
FOUR WEEKS DELIVERY 


Unequalled facilities and a night force. at our factory now insure 
prompt delivery. Any desired style of body, wood or aluminum, on 
hand ready for finishing in any color. (Tonneau de Luxe, Limousine, 


Roi des Belges, etc.) 




















Locomobile 





Casily the best built car in America 





“It is the smoothest running 
machine I have ever seen,... In 
my opinion the Locomobile Touring 
Car is the best on the market, irre- 
spective of price or any other con- 
sideration."—From a Letter from a 
Customer. 


‘““The Locomobile Touring Cars 
for 1903 . . . are characterized by 
the greatest simplicity of parts 
and construction.’’— From the 
Scientific American. 

















Our Gasolene Cars are thoroughly developed. No Experiment. Arrange 
with any Branch Office for convincing demonstration. Also write for 
Booklet 1903 Locomobile Steam Cars. 


The Locomobile Company of America 


Head Offices and Factory, Bridgeport, Conn. 


‘¢ 76th St. and Broadway, NEW YORK; 13 Berkeley St., BOSTON; 249 
BRANCHES: . Broad St., PHIL ADELPHIA; 1354 Michigan Ave., CHICAG GO; 
{ = Sussex Place, South Kensington, LONDON. 
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46 HAS THE 
‘STRENGTH OF 


Before “SI 
by GIBRALTAR 


Going 

on 

Vacation 
get that Life Insurance matter 
settled. You can then enjoy the 
pleasures of summer with a light 


heart, from the knowledge that 
your loved ones are protected. 














Without committing myself to any action, I shall be glad 
to receive free, particulars and rates of Policies. 
Send For $. Age. 
This Name 
Coupon Address 
: Derr. Y 














THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


John F. Dryden Home Office 
President Newark, N. J. 
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THE PASSING OF SUMMER 


DRAWN BY ANNA E. RICE 





BURNING 
THE STAKE 


THE EFFECT 
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HE UNPARDONABLE SIN, in the‘eyes of some, is crudity. 
Mr. Roosevelt, by one organ of political refinement, is 
deemed the crudest individual who ever sat in the Presi- 
dential chair. Such a judgment, even if it were true, would 
be misleading. ‘The value of our Chief Executive does not 
rest on grace. Martin Van Buren was one of the most polished men 
who have inhabited the White House. Mr. Cleveland is one of the 
least polished. Yet one was a deteriorating influence and the other 
atonic. The most refined white bread is less wholesome than the 
coarsest graham. We submit, therefore, that Mr. Roosevelt should 
be judged by results, and not by manners. If the President’s treat- 
ment of Russia actually impedes Mr. Hay’s diplomacy, then Mr. 
Roosevelt’s standing suffers; but if he turns out to be as success- 
ful as Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Olney were, in their crass Venezuela 
menaces, the inelegance of his manner will lack impor- 
That he has lost in prestige, of late, while he 
has gained in power, is possible. His talking tour ex- 
tended his popularity but tired esthetic readers. The Ohio episode, 
which proved his control of his party, made singularly stark the 
President’s honest intentness on renomination. His mere conspicu- 
ousness—our saturation with the doings and sayings of himself, his 
daughter, his uncles, and his aunts—produces ennui, as some people 
are fatigued by continuous noise. These matters of taste are pri- 
vate. Taste, said Goethe, is like correctness in tying one’s cravat. 
What is taste, in politics, compared to Mr. Roosevelt’s energy, 
shrewdness, courage, and democracy? Nobody would select him 
as a modern Petronius, a master in the esthetic life; but it is 
childish, in judging the efficiency of an engine, to consider mainly 
the dust and noise with which it moves. 


W 


was inconceivable in our enlightened, liberty-loving race. 
explanations of the few cases which seemed undoubted. Tropic heat 
made men crazy. The foe’s barbarity infected our soldiers. We ac- 
cepted these things, and clung to our belief in huran nature and 
American decency. What is going on throughout our country now is 
a harder test of faith. Please Heaven, we shall continue to believe, 
but it will be a task. We have no palliation to make it easier. Chi- 
valric feeling for woman is no longer the excuse. Sectional aspects 
are disappearing. Even race hatred, which is a genuine explanation 
of the milder Russian cruelty, promises soon to be lost here in the 
one true cause—the love of bestial excitement. Burning a man is so 
much more thrilling than boyish sport like stoning a dog or pulling 
legs and wings from an insect that if the supply of blacks runs out 
we fear it will be necessary to use the whites. One of the most 
beautiful tragedies in all literature is rendered in parts 
shocking and unreadable because of the gouging of an 
old man’s eyes. When the civilized allies made war on 
China, we shuddered and turned away from the newspaper, seeing 
what Russian, German, and French soldiers did to Chinese men and 
women; and we rejoiced that the British and American troops were 
guiltless. There is another story, now, about French soldiers escap- 
ing from a wreck by beating the passengers from the boats—beating 
women and little children. How long before such a story will come 
to bring to us also the hot flush of shame? What are all these crimes 
compared to burning a human being at the stake, in order to have a 
thrilling party, to see him writhe and hear him scream? If we in- 
dulge in such pleasures, shall we not tread the downward path which 
we see in the history of Spain? Indeed, it may be doubted if Spain 
had any cruelty quite so unexcused and gross. Interference by 
our Federal Government would be stupid tampering with justice. 
The responsibility is with each community. If the wild beast in 
man is to be chained and kept from turning our progress back 
to sickening inhumanity, the saving work must be done by local 
courage and nobility. 


UDITYT tance. 


HEN OUR SOLDIERS WERE accused of torture in the Philip- 
pines, many of us took the simple ground that degraded cruelty 
Later came 


AT 


HE VICE-PRESIDENCY is an office which seeks the man. Some- 

times it looks like almost the only one. Nobody, certainly, since 
Washington felt too old and tired for a third term, has run away 
from the Presidency. The Vice-Presidency has been avoided mainly 
by men who nursed chances for the higher office. The most potent 
factor in making men shun other offices is the love or need of money. 
' Some lawyers avoid the bench because they prefer active 
practice; more, however, because their earnings surpass 
the judicial salary. Ambassadorships are frequently de- 
clined, because it takes a rich man to afford them. Bacon observed 
that men who had once held office are ‘‘impatient of privateness,”’ 
even in sickness; like old villagers, sitting feebly at their street door. 
‘‘Men,”’ said he, in one of those sentences which are unsurpassed for 
weight—‘‘men in great fortunes are strangers to themselves.’’ This 
man, himself corrupt in office, profoundly tells others the dangers, 


OFFICE 


‘drains. 


and how they should be avoided. The motives of all measures 
should be not only clear, but clearly understood by others, in order 
that reputation should be above suspicion —and this demand for rep- 
utation was also laid down by George Washington. The easy-going 
compliance with requests, which Bacon calls ‘‘facility,’’ is ‘‘worse 
than bribery, for bribery comes but now and then.’’? A similar 
thought may be found in the words of Solomon—‘‘to respect per- 
sons“it is not good, for such a man will transgress for a piece of 
bread.’’ In other words, the man who will yield through personal 
considerations, ‘‘practicability,’’ or excess of ‘‘team-play”’’ is likely 
to yield to the grosser bait of money. Vespasian, of all the Roman 
emperors, was the only one, according to Tacitus, whom office 
changed for the better. Swift ironically advised servants to do 
the best they could, each in his own particular department, to 
spend the whole of his master’s property—advice which is not neg- 
lected by servants of our Government. Nevertheless, it is doubtful 
whether office actually corrupts men so often as it shows them 
nakedly for what they are. 


‘IB iportegtecnetehinselahg ARE MORE useful than perfumery. Some peo- 
ple even prefer their odor. Some like the smell of hygiene, even 
if it fails to remind them of ‘‘the sweet south that breathes upon a 
bank of violets.”” A Tammany sachem has explained the difference 
between ‘‘dirty money”’ and ‘‘honest graft.’? Dirty money is black- 
mail on crime, which all decent men condemn. Honest graft is the 
profit which politicians acquire, at the public expense, from inside 
knowledge about real estate and contracts for public work. If a 
man’s official position gives him information which may be used for 
the enrichment of himself or his friends, why not make the most of 
the opportunity and pass it around? The reformer who strikes effect- 
ively at genial and friendly dishonesty is likely to be so full of moral 
strenuousness that he will shock the refined and indifferent taste 
more even than moderate immorality. Many, even among the cul- 
tivated, are better pleased by the calm, taciturn frank- 
ness of Richard Croker than by the moralist who goes 
about pounding at his neighbors’ doors to see if they 
are breaking any natural or statutory law. He is likely to seem self- 
righteous and obtrusive, and, moreover, however honest he may be, 
he is likely to get hold of the wrong moral truth. Morality is like 
medicine. A drug inflames one condition which may cure another. 
The physician must not only have potent medicines, but use those 
which are suitable. Now, political and business life to-day in Amer- 
ica shows an unfortunate amount of corruption. Disinfectants are 
something of which we stand in need. We have use for men of 
keen faith in morals, who will purge and defecate, scour, scrub, 
and fumigate. The spoils and graft systems are encouraged by an 
entirely natural and human slackness, but so are leaky pipes and 
It would doubtless pay us to tear up our present politi- 
cal system entirely and put in open plumbing. Men who help us 
to do that, like Assistant Postmaster-General Bristow and Circuit- 


Attorney Folk, fill a vital present need. 
gett OVER OTHERS is more sought than power over our- 
selves. Most people enter politics for the power they can get, 
not for the good they can do. Jefferson, then Calhoun, and later a 
host of American statesmen, have alleged that public office is a public 
trust; yet we notice that it is sought more by the ambitious than by 
the saintly. In business, in society, in professions, power over oth- 
ers is the motive. These are the conspicuous facts, and yet we 
should not forget the men of contemplation or of talent who would 
refuse everything external in order to have more power over them- 
selves, their time, thought, or art. The foremost sculptor of America 
is notorious for his sacrifice of all practical considerations to the per- 
fection of each undertaken task. Our highest literary talent is not 
prostituted either to money or to popularity. Scientific men and in- 
ventors, whose end is power over nature, often think not 
at all of themselves, but are ‘‘cranks,’’ laboring solely 
for the thing itself. The parent who wishes any further 
power over his child than is necessary for its welfare is a despot. If 
he were a higher type, he would rejoice to know the child was safely 
free. The higher character dreads any more power over others than 
he can use for good. Too much power over himself a man can never 
have, and perfecting this control ought to be one of the objects of a 
lifetime. It frees us from ‘‘the weight of chance desires.’’? Exter- 
nal power often works the other way. ‘‘Wealth,’’ says Channing, 
“‘breeds power, and power always tempts to wrong.’? Not always. 
Some men have been chastened by its responsibilities. Of those 
kinds of power which flourish particularly among us, the most diffi- 
cult to combine with elevation is wealth. Nearly all want it, as 
nearly all would like to be President; yet much wealth obviously 
leads straight to indifference, which is spiritual death. An old man, 


to whom money has long ago opened every door, may be seen seeking 
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vainly for things to interest him; while an old artist, afire to 
the end, is as eager as a child at threescore and ten. Any bar- 
gain is pitiful which chooses external trappings at the cost of 
inner growth. 


.**" MEDICINE HORSE seeks freedom from Medicine Horse, 
not because he makes her do all the work, but because he drinks 
and abuses her. Kate is willing to do the work, but there is a case 
reported, that of Matilda Beaver Boy, where a squaw has sought 
divorce on the ground of non-support, and asked for her maiden 
name Matilda Tomahawk. Anna Lame Dog alleges that her husband 
has eloped. These reports come from South Dakota, where the 
divorce industry thrives most prosperously. Chicago has over four 
thousand divorced residents, and the second city on the list, New 
York, has over two thousand, but South Dakota liberates many of 
the individuals who later disport themselves at Newport or on the 
shores of Lake Michigan. Even Indians become inoculated with the 
bacillus in Dakota, but we imagine the grounds are more genuine 
than they are in civilized society. If a white lady and gentleman 
think they are tired of each other’s society, because 
each is really bored with him or herself, and nervous 
for variety, the ordinary method is for the gentleman 
to furnish statutory grounds, with the aid of complacent witnesses, 
whereupon a private hearing whips the devil around the stump, and 
even the lenient conditions of the law are evaded. When Anna Lame 
Dog charges infidelity, or Kate Medicine Horse complains of cruelty, 
we have an instinct that the tawny husband has really inflicted the 
wrongs alleged. ‘‘Can you keep the bee from ranging, or the ring- 
dove’s neck from changing? No, nor fettered love from dying, in 
the knot there’s no untying.’’ Little the poet knew how easily one 
day the marriage-knot would be untied, often in order that the 
human bee may range more freely. The Indian taught us to 
smoke, the only pleasure added to life, it has been said, since 
the days of Greece. We have now taught him all the arts of 
civilization, from whiskey to divorce. 
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i ie FIRST VICTIM of race prejudice was Moses. ‘‘And Miriam 
and Aaron spake against Moses because of the Ethiopian woman 
whom he had married, for he had married an Ethiopian woman.’’ 
They apparently made miscegenation a ground for disputing the 
leader’s inspiration, whereupon Miriam was stricken with leprosy, 
and cured only upon the intercession of Moses. The implication 
seems to be plain that their objection was not shared by Jehovah. 
The feeling against miscegenation, in this country, between blacks 
and whites, has a strength which is partly based upon the huge num- 
ber of negroes in the population. There are so many that general 
intermarriage might destroy what is called purity of blood in the 
race, although that so-called purity is, in the final analysis, many 
kinds of mixture itself. Another element is the exclusive instinct 
which every man has to protect a woman from every other man, and 
this instinct, which applies to our own kind, becomes stronger when 
the man is inferior. Women have the same impulse to 
protect men from other women, but they are not so ob- 
streperous with their preferences. Judged by probable 
results, and not by instinctive feeling, mixture is often dreaded on the 
ground that the mulattoes keep the vices of the blacks, and being 
abler, increase the effect of these vices. It is not easy for Northern- 
ers to appreciate the horror with which Southerners look upon mar- 
riage between even the poorest white trash and the negroes. The 
. emotion is almost as strong as it was when Lincoln made his famous 
answer to Douglas: ‘‘I protest against the counterfeit logic which 
concludes that because I do not want a black woman for a slave, 
I must necessarily want her for a wife. I may not have her for 
either. I can just leave her alone.’? The greatest dread in the 
South to-day is not negro domination; it is not race deteriora- 
tion; it is any degree of social equality. Hence, naturally, the 
fierce opposition to intermarriage, which puts the two races on 
a level, as the ordinary method of causing mulattoes does not. 
Any man of position who took a negro wife to-day would have 
a much harder time than Moses. 


ARWIN’S PRINCIPLES CONFLICT, as the Mosaic law does, 

with the doctrines of the New Testament, and especially of the 
Sermon on the Mount. The destruction of the unfit and the increase 
of the strong are recognized in the Gospels, but they are subordi- 
nated to such opposite truths as altruism and the reign of peace. 
The difference is one of emphasis. Both principles are much alive 
to-day. Temples of peace and proposals for disarmament, on the 
one hand; the most powerful engines of destruction, on the other. 
The most influential military critic and the subtlest speculative philos- 
opher of recent years have celebrated the vast armies of Europe, as the 
only power which can preserve civilization from the Asiatic hordes 











which destroyed it in the past. We are safe, however, in putting all 
the emphasis we can on the side of peace, for the other side will take 
care of itself. Militant natures like the German Emperor and our 
President are not necessary to keep the combative side of man alive; 
nor iS war necessary to preserve courage. Danger and evil are 
always with us. In three years twenty-two thousand men in the 
British forces in South Africa either were killed or died of disease. 
In three years there are about thirty-one thousand homicides in 
the United States, and in the three years ending June 30, 1900, there 
were nearly twenty-two thousand killed on American 
railways. ‘The modern competitive and industrial world 
is bound to be a rather lively place, with such pre- 
miums on daring and strength that formal warfare between the civil- 
ized nations is a superfluous exercise. The evils of war are probably 
diminishing. The length of wars is so much shorter that much 
more time is left between to pursue the arts of peace. We produce 
steel enough for plowshares and pruning-hooks, without beating 
swords and spears into those forms. Peace has become more pro- 
ductive; war has become shorter and rarer, if not much less horrible. 
That is as near as we seem likely to get, at present, to the time 
when the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie 
down with the kid. 


N MEXICO, PEOPLE in the same social set call one another by 

their Christian names. To a large extent this custom prevails in 
fashionable American society, in aristocratic colleges like Harvard, 
and among servants. An enthusiastic, but perhaps over-solemn, jour- 
nalist of Brooklyn traces the laxity of fashionable morals to this in- 
dulgence in first names, and delivers a solemn warning to the Four 
Hundred to go back to Mrs. and to Mr. His idea is that a man 
would hesitate to make love to his friend’s wife under the name 
of Mrs., although he might plunge headlong in, under the name of 
Grace or Prudence, Faith, Hope, or Maria. He did not take up the 
case of the Quakers. Next to Quakers and servants, the people who 
are promptest with first names are actors. ‘‘He is an actor,” re- 
marked Mr. Oliver Herford about one of his friends, 
“but I know him well enough to call him by his last 
name.’’? Actors use first names, and make love frecly; 
Quakers use first names, and do not. As a matter of justice, we 
do not see why the mistress should not have the same rights, in 
dropping titles, as the maid. First names are easy, cheerful things, 
perhaps not more essentially evil than dancing and low-neck dresses. 
The people who struggle to give reasons for the deceased wife’s 
sister law of England, paint touching pictures of a sick wife see- 
ing the friendly relation between her husband and her sister grad- 
ually warming to a degree surpassing the fraternal. The length 
that virtuous persons go in their endeavors to protect other 
people from evil is affecting in its ingenuity and zeal. For our 
part, we would interfere no more than necessary in human choice, 
We should allow deceased wife’s sisters to choose for themselves, 
and the millionairess to greet her friends as familiarly as the 
butcher greets the cook. 


ISTORICAL ROMANCE IN SERVIA has received the complet- 

ing stroke. On the evening of the night of her murder, Queen 
Draga wrote to one of her intimate friends a letter which fits into 
the tale with the neatness of studied narrative. She speaks of the 
dangers which hover over her and Alexander; .of the hatred borne 
toward her by the people; of dark presentiments. Often during the 
night she recalls the dying Michael, stretching his bloody hands 
toward his assassins, and beseeching them: ‘‘Stop, my brothers, it 
is enough.’? The only hope she seems to have is a reflection from 
the King’s confidence in his star, and her share in that confidence 
seems slight. She even fears that Alexander himself may send her 
into exile, whither she is willing to follow Natalie, for the love she 
bears the King. This devotion may be partly assumed for dramatic 
effect, but the whole letter makes her still more clearly 
the one individual in the tragedy who stands out as 
interesting. If she had not been charming, she would 
never have arrived where she did. Women of common birth who 
gain thrones are almost sure to have brains and charm. The one 
thing about Draga which, from a distance, looks stupid, is her 
attempt to have her brother declared successor to Alexander, 
and she may have felt that some such desperate play was neces- 
sary to improve her own hazardous position. The atmosphere of 
fate hangs over the whole story, and it is easy to understand the 
attitude of the populace, which passes no judgment upon the 
assassins, but quietly takes them as nemesis in the ordained un- 
folding of circumstance, and draws a sigh of relief at the cur- 
tain’s fall. Draga’s last letter, with its dark forebodings, barely 
lighted by the King’s belief in destiny, completes the air of 
fatalistic tragedy. 
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MEN AND DOINGS : A Paragraphic 


Governor Durbin and the Anarchists.—We may put 
away the lanthorn, for a Man is found. The first week 
of July, Evansville, Indiana, fell into the hands of a 
mob and had a Haymarket time for several days, until 
the State militia restored order. 
Bad politics and racial antipathy, 
forced to an acute stage in the 
dog-days, brought about Evans- 
ville’s trouble. In a street duel, 
on July 3, a negro desperado 
named Lee Brown killed Police- 
man Louis N. Massey and _ was 
himself badly wounded. July 6th, 
seven persons were killed and 
many maimed in an attempt to 
storm the jail and lynch Brown, 
who had been smuggled to the 
State reformatory at Jefferson- 
ville. After the State militia had restored order, 
Judge Rasch, a local magistrate who is said to have 
deputized Dr. Gilbert to examine the prisoner, re- 
ceived a report that Brown was in a condition to 
be moved. Governor Winfield T. Durbin was there- 
upon notified that Brown would be brought to Evans- 
ville for trial under military protection. This notifica- 
tion drew from that sane executive the now famous 
veto message to the learned judge. The Governor un- 
mistakably refused to sanction the procedure, insisting 
that the prisoner was legally entitled to and should 
have a fair hearing. Furthermore, the Governor de- 
clared that even a guilty man should not be railroaded 
to the gallows to satisfy public sentiment, and that the 
law should be enforced without the presence of troops. 





Governor Durbin 


Opium Traffic and the Cuban Treaties.—There is trou- 
blé in Smyrna and on the banks of the Ganges, where 
dried poppy leaves are transformed into the drug that 
dreams are made of. For the Federal Government is 
in difficulties over the sale of the opium concessions in 
the Philippines. Even the tangled currency question 
and the latest achievement of turning 3,000,000 dollars 
into 5,000,000 pesos are of secondary interest. The 
Philippines Commission passed on second reading a 
proposition to sell the opium traffic monopoly to syndi- 
cates of Singapore or Hong Kong for a bonus of $500,- 
000, the income to be devoted to educational purposes. 
A'substitute measure was proposed to adopt the Jap- 
anese method, restricting the traffic to pharmacists 
instéad of placing it in the hands of concessionaires. 
Bishop. J. M. Thoburn, head of the Philippines Meth- 
odist Missions, led: the crusade against ‘‘Government 
traffic in poison,’’ and the Chinese Board of Trade in 
Manila also objects to the traffic in ‘‘black smoke.”’ 
The opposition has induced the Washington authorities 








Signing the last Cuban Treaties at Havana 


to hesitate before becoming responsible for a traffic 
which may prove more injurious than that first aid to 
South Sea sunstroke, spzrztus vind rectificatus. 

The United States has swapped the Isle of Pines to 
Cuba for coaling and naval stations at Guantanamo 
and Bahia Honda. The treaties were signed at Ha- 
vana, July 3, by Minister Herbert G. Squiers and Act- 
ing Secretary of State José M. Garcia Montes. The 
American Government will pay to Cuba also $2,000 
annually for the stations and advance her something 
on account to acquire private lands. 


The French Invasion of England.—President Lou- 
bet’s visit to England marked the latest love-feast of 
the nations. .Since Germany, France, America, and 
England have smoked the calumet, it would appear 
that Mr. Carnegie’s Palace of Peace is to let. The 
President of the French Republic arrived in England, 
July 6, amid a roar of blank cartridges, just one hun- 
dred years after the time that Napoleon proposed to 
despatch his armada, Lord Nelson permitting. After 
putting up at St. Jameés’s Palace, the President visited 
the hospitals, received diplomatic deputations, lunched 
at the Guildhall, visited the royal family, bestowed 
medals of honor, entertained the King at the French 
Embassy, and attended a gala performance at the Co- 


vent Garden Opera House. The most glorious function 
of all was the State Ball of July 8; but the President 
during the day had visited Windsor Castle and the 
tomb of Queen Victoria, reviewed the troops at Alder- 
shot in company with their Majesties, and dined with 
Lord Lansdowne, the Foreign Secretary. One of the 
most significant indications, however, of an Anglo- 
French rapprochement, was the conference between 
Lord Lansdowne and M. Delcassé concerning the 
boundaries of African protectorates. : 


The Pope’s IlIness.—The medical history,of the ill- 
ness of Pope Leo XIII presents the most remarkable 
example of indomitable will power ever recorded, in 
view of the illustrious patient’s advanced age (his 
g4th year) and his natural physical frailty. A slight 
cold, contracted in the Vatican gardens on the morning 
of June 30, developed, on July 3, into bronchial catarrh 
complicated with an affection of the right lung. On 
July 4, Dr. Mazzoni, who operated on the Pope in 1889, 
was summoned in consulta- 
tion with Dr. Lapponi, the 
Pope’s physician. On the 
following day the patient’s 
condition was considered 
extreme.’ In the presence 
of. guards, cardinals, and 
the Pontifical family,- the 
last rites of the Church 
were administered, and the 
Pope made his will. July 
6, pleurisy having declared 
itself, Dr. Mazzoni_per- 
formed an operation to re- 
move the pleural serum. 
The physicians then gave 
the patient three days to 
live. Preparations were 
made for a conclave and 
Cardinal Gibbons was sum- 
moned from the United 
States. July-1o, ‘after a 
second. operation, the phy- 
sicians announced that the 
‘ patient..was: doomed but 
would live ten days. Processions and prayers were 
held all over Italy, and Naples sent the famous Mitre 
of St. Januarius. July 12, the doctors left the patient 
for a time, to be tended only by Pio Centra, his faith- 
ful valet. No further change was looked for pending 
death or a partial recovery. 








Cardinal Gibbons and Secretary 


American Warships on Their Travels.—Should Presi- 
dent Roosevelt decide to accept the King’s invitation 
to visit England in state, the crews of four American 
ships of war—the Kearsarge, Chicago, San Francisco, 
and Machias—will gladly emulate Dick Whittington, 
Lord Mayor of London. The United States squadron, 
under Rear-Admiral Cotton, after taking part in the 
Kiel regatta, reached England on July 6. The White 
Squadron arrived off Spithead on the same day that 
President Loubet had come over in the French cruiser 
Guichen. On July 7, for the first time in the history 
of England (barring the case of certain hapless craft 
brought in from time to time since the Spanish Ar- 
mada),'a foreign fleet occupied Portsmouth Harbor, 
the ‘‘inner defences’’ which contain Great Britain’s 
most important naval arsenal, and answered the salutes 
of a fleet-of British bulldogs, including Vice-Admiral 
Lord Charles Beresford’s flagship, the Wa/estzc. The 
Kearsarge was assigned to a post of honor in the har- 
bor usually occupied by the royal yachts and within 
call of Nelson’s old flagship, the Vzctory. On the 8th, 
the American jackies, 600 in number, escorted by 200 
British tars, were feasted by the Mayor of Portsmouth, 
and Rear-Admiral Cotton and officers were guests at the 
state ball at Buckingham Palace, given in honor of the 
French President. On the goth, the officers dined with 





The King and Queen, Prince of Wales, and Duke of Connaught 


Record of the World’s News 


the King at Buckingham Palace. On the roth, the 
successor to Sir Richard Whittington gave a dinner at 
the Mansion House, and this was followed by a dinner 
at the United States Embassy. On the same day there 
was a review by the King and Queen of the Hon- 
orable Artillery Company, under orders for Boston. 


The Appointment of Minister Hernandez.—The diplo- 
matic family at Washington is to have a new member 
in the person of General José Manuel Hernandez, 
fighter, statesman, and constitu- 
tional revolutionist, and Minister 
to the United States. In appoint- 
ing ‘‘El Mocho”’ (he was maimed 
in battle) President Castro has 
proved himself a first-class dip- 
lomat by signally honoring a 
dangerous and able politician, 
who, like the Duc de Richelieu, 
protested on principle. General 
Hernandez, now fifty years of 
age, began his military and po- 
litical career in 1870. He rebelled 
against the Government of Presi- 
dent Blanco, was exiled, returned and captured Ciu- 
dad Bolivar for General Crespo. In 1893, Hernan- 
dez opposed Crespo’s Government. He was in this 
country in 1897, but went back to start a revolution 
against President Andrade. He was captured and im- 
prisoned, but released by Castro, against whom also 
he led a revolution. Again having been imprisoned, 
President Castro in despair conceived ultimately the 
diplomatic idea of making this implacable reformer 
and intrepid soldier his Minister at Washington. 








General Hernandez 


Arrival of China’s Commissioners.—A Chinese Haroun 
Al Raschid graced St. Louis’ Wonderful City on July 6. 
Despite the curious restrictions imposed to avert the 
“Yellow Peril,’’ the Celestial. Empire will have honor- 
able place among the national exhibits. His Imperial 
Majesty’s Vice-Commissioner, Wong-Hai-Kah, accom- 
panied by a gorgeous suite clad in court costume, pre- 
sented his credentials to President Francis at the Ad- 
ministration Building. Then, like the Princess in the 
‘‘Arabian Nights,’’ from the mouth of the Mandarin 
dropped pearls of promise which his credentials, writ- 
ten on Chinese ‘‘firecracker paper,’’ bearing the seal 
of Prince P’u Lun, and attested by Minister Conger, 
showed his ability to ‘‘make good.’’ This imperial 
ukase directed -the Vice-Commissioner to obtain at 
Shanghai mechanics and exhibits of the finest, to put 
to sea at an early date, making no delays or mistakes, 
and proceed forthwith to the United States. There the 
mechanics are to construct a father of go-downs to 








The Chinese Commission, and Officers of the St. Louis Fair 


house strange and costly goods. As soon as the work 
is completed ‘‘they will certainly be sent back toChina.”’ 
So says the royal letter-of-marque done under the Im- 
perial hand, the second moon XXVI year Kuanghsu. 


The Hot Wave and the Harvest.—The hot wave 
which swept across the States to the Atlantic sea- 
board the second week in July, left a trail of death in 
the large cities. In New York City, on one day thirty 
people were killed. Horses dropped in the street and 
even sparrows were killed by the score. In New Jersey 
and Long Island a remarkable pest of mosquitoes made 
life unendurable. In the Western harvest-fields the 
ripening grain in the hot weather brought about an 
urgent call for help, which was responded to by many 
students from the big Eastern colleges. Daily com- 
panies were despatched to Topeka, the distributing 
point, to spend a profitable vacation working among 
the crops. In Russell County, Kansas, a band of ne- 
groes took advantage of competition among the farmers, 
auctioning off their services and accepting voluntary 
‘‘peonage.’’ Six dollars a day. was paid some of the 
men, the bid prices ranging from $4 up. Agents of 
the Kansas State Employment Society scoured the 
East for men, offering mechanics’ wages. 
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Henri Farman, of the French Team, in his Panhard Car 


M. Jenatzy, Winner of the Race, in a Mercedes Motor 
THE INTERNATIONAL AUTOMOBILE RACE: IN IRELAND, JULY 2 
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Annual Convention of “Old Folks” at Salt Lake City, Utah 


Opening of the Annual Convention of the Society of Christian Endeavor, at Denver, July 9 


THE FOCUS OF THE TIME 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTORY OF CURRENT EVENTS 








A FEW PLAIN WORDS ON LABOR TROUBLES 






HE STUBBORN and serious disagreements 
that have broken out from time to time in 
our industrial localities between employers 
of labor and organized workingmen have 
given rise to much discussion concerning 
their origin and the blame for their exist- 

ence. Remedies for their cure of all sorts and from 
every quarter have been suggested, and speculation 

as to their final outcome has been abundant and 
perplexing. It would be strange if there were not 

a multitude of counsellors ready with arguments 
and advice touching these disturbances, for they 
affect widespread interests and are vitally related 
to the prosperity and comfort of all our people. 
They must be regarded as the result of a clashing 
of efforts on the part of labor to secure, at any cost, 

a larger share of the fruits of American oppor- 
tunity, with the opposition of employers who insist 
that these efforts are based upon demands unreason- 
able in substance and unjustifiable in method of en- 
forcement. In the meantime the situation they invite 
and their frequent accompaniment of strike, lock-out, 
boycott, paralysis of production, and interruption of 
important undertakings, inflict loss and injury upon 
numerous citizens absolutely innocent of the least com- 
plicity in the contentions, and utter strangers to all 
they directly involve. 

No attempt will be here made to add to the great 
volume of academic disputation which has obscured 
as often as it has illuminated the subject; nor will 
the details of accusation against those on either side 
of these controversies be repeated. We shall not, how- 
ever, go far astray if we assume that both sides have 
been at fault, and have been prone to accept the 
promptings of interest and prejudice as the guidance 
of reason, thus allowing themselves to regard acts of 
unnecessary retaliation and hardship merely as demon- 
strations assertive of their rights. Wherever our sym- 
pathies may be, we can hardly escape the conviction 
that labor has made demands, adopted policies, and 
permitted if not encouraged conduct which can not be 
justified; nor can we safely deny that in too many 
instances employers of labor have been heedless of 
the just and reasonable claims of their employees, 
regardless of their interests, and disdainful of their 
complaints. 

It is because these troubles between employers and 
employees can not occur, or at least can not reach an 
acute stage, without inflicting injury upon a greater 
or less number of our people far removed from the 
controversies, that the public have a right to complain 
of the recklessness with which the warring contestants 
pursue their quarrels, without the least thought or care 
for the comfort and substantial welfare of their unim- 
plicated fellow citizens. 

In the old legal forms of complaint against persons 
charged with riot, it was alleged that the accused, by 
their noise, tumult, and riotous conduct, disturbed the 
public peace, and that they interfered with ‘‘good and 
lawful citizens passing and repassing on the King’s 
highway,’’ putting them in fear and terror; and none 
of the participants in the disturbance were allowed 
to plead in extenuation the merits of the side they 
espoused in the noisy brawl. 

It is not supposed that the law can efficiently inter- 
vene to shield sober and peaceable non-combatants— 
good and lawful citizens passing and repassing in their 
accustomed ways of life—from the actual damage and 
disquieting fears which labor quarrels spread among 
our people; nor can the process of our courts suppress 
these evils at their birth, and thus assure these non- 
combatants of safety to their interests—though such 
interests involve alike the large enterprises of the rich, 
and the small plans and enforced economies of the poor. 


Woful Consequences 


Manifestly it is hardly necessary to even suggest the 
sad consequences visited upon the actual participants 
in these labor quarrels. Those who run may read 
these consequences in the pinching deprivation that 
enters the homes of our workingmen; in their idle- 
ness and its malevolent influence on character and 
habits, and in their morbid discontent and irritation, 
that comes from brooding over real or imaginary 
wrongs. Nor is the depressing story less plainly read 
in the dispiriting loss and perplexity of employers; in 
their inability to meet contract engagements and trust 
obligations; in the hardening of their sympathy with 
the mass of workingmen, and in their blinding resent- 
ment against those whom they accuse of guilty respon- 
sibility for afflictive conditions. 

As proud citizens of a great republic, we have been 
wont to recall the fundamental and democratic theories 
of our government, and, in optimistic mood, to indulge 
in the gratifying reflection that under our beneficent 
institutions favorable soil is not found for the noxious 
growths of class contention. We have complacently 
believed this, because our people are not so irrevoca- 
bly separated in classes that our workingmen must 
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always remain within the limits of a changeless doom, 
and because American opportunity opens the door of 
advancement to those of every station. We have also 
fondly harbored the conceit that American generosity 
and fellowship prompt those already fortunate to en- 
courage others striving to better their prospects, and 
that the workingman of to-day may easily be an 
employer of labor to-morrow. These are pleasant 
thoughts, and they have so stimulated and flattered 
our civic sensibilities that we have found it difficult 
to realize how under such a happy arrangement the 
relations between capital and labor can be disturbed 
by selfishness and indifference on one side, or resentful 
envy on the other. On the contrary, still having in 
mind the character and mission of our institutions, we 
have failed to see why they should not develop consid- 
erate fairness on the part of employers, and a response 
of hopeful contented industry on the part of the em- 
ployed. 

As we turn from a contemplation of the pleasing 
conditions which the theories of our government sug- 
gest, to our actual situation, the view presented is not 
reassuring. 


Ghe Weakening of Patriotism 


We have also loved to think of American patriotism, 
and to dwell upon it as a sentiment so thoroughly per- 
vading our people, and so pure and genuine, that, in 
its name, all our countrymen would be willing to 
forego selfish and personal interests, if thereby the 
welfare of the great body of our people could be ad- 
vanced. We know that this patriotism is not dead and 
that it is still able to foster and bless the best Ameri- 
can citizenship; but is there not reason to fear that it 
is so weakened among those enlisted in the contentions 
between employers and the employed, that they are 
either unconscious of its restraints or seek to avoid its 
exactions by giving lodgment to the deluding notion 
that their quarrels do not concern the general good? 

Thus with all our efforts to escape it, the conscious- 
ness is forced upon us that neither the liberality and 
equal advantages of our scheme of government nor 
the patriotism which is abroad among our people have 
been found sufficient to prevent the existence of labor 
disturbances. Their forbidding features of injury and 
damage are seen on every side. Nor can we fail to 
realize the further dangers that menace us, in the op- 
portunity this predicament affords, for the machina- 
tions of the demagogue and the tricks of debasing 
partisan chicane. 

Happily, however, we can still count upon a national 
characteristic of underlying common-sense that will 
not permit us to look upon these untoward conditions 
as incorrigible. We may still hope that the balance of 
right between the contentions that now afflict us will 
be adjusted as soon as passion is made to yield to the 
American sentiments of justice and love of fair play, 
and when these shall insist that among those who lead 
as well as those who follow in these labor controversies, 
there shall be created and stimulated a peaceful mood 
and a conciliatory sentiment. 

Of course no progress can be made in this direction 
while the contestants, standing on opposite sides, pro- 
fess the most amiable motives, and a desire to be more 
than fair, and yet insist that the justice of their posi- 
tions in the dispute is so clear as to leave no room for 
adjustment. While there is no way of forcing a better 
disposition upon the disputants, they should be brought 
to see, as those not concerned in their quarrels already 
see, that human nature, when left to its own devices, 
can be so blinded by interest or prejudice, and so 
strongly led by stereotyped methods of thought, as 
to be unable, of its own motion, to pass a fair judg- 
ment upon the quality of its operations, or to correctly 
define its springs of action. 

These suggestions lead us to- recall the ease with 
which disagreeménts between individuals are fre- 
quently settled, when the parties are brought to a 
calm review of their differences, by a trusted interme- 
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diary. How often in such cases, when the light of 
intelligent and reasonable discussion is thrown upon 
the dispute, positions which have been held with 
great stubbornness are abandoned as untenable; and 
how often difficulties disappear that have seemed to 
absolutely bar the way to an adjustment. No rea- 
son can be given why such a course can not be fol- 
lowed with the same good results when the dispute, 
instead of merely involving individuals, is between 
organized workingmen and their employers. 

So far as these considerations give an intimation 
of a method for the settlement of labor disturbances, 
the proposition it embodies will probably be re- 
garded by many as too obvious and trite to merit 
serious attention, or as approaching too nearly to 
officious interference to be acceptable to the con- 
testants, or as being a remedy too simple and home- 
made to meet so desperate an ailment. It must be 
conceded that the method is so obvious as to be in 
the sight and mind of every thoughtful man, but 
Nature causes many herbs that cure disease to grow 
unconcealed on every wayside. The plan also cer- 
tainly savors of interference—but only with the con- 
sent of the disputants; and in view of the broad in- 
terests involved, and the multitude of our people af- 
fected by labor disputes, surely as much interference 
as this ought to beallowed. It must be confessed, too, 
that this method is simple and home-made; but its in- 
gredients are faith in a sure reserve of American gen- 
erosity and fair play, mingled with a confident reliance 
upon the final assertion of American good sense and 
conservative judgment. 

There is a reason beyond all others why the plan of 
relief suggested should be patiently and persistently 
put on trial. It is the only remedy within our reach. 
It embodies every effort but drastic laws and force; 
and these are not yet approved except for the preven- 
tion or punishment of direct injury or violence. 

It can not be expected that our remedy will accom- 
plish satisfactory results without the co-operation of 
certain preparatory aids. It is absolutely essential to 
its success that the parties to be treated shall free 
themselves, as far as possible, from the bias of inter- 
est and contention; and that they shall become suffi- 
ciently open-minded to at least admit the possibility 
that favorite arguments which they have long thought 
conclusive may, after all, be fallacious, and that posi- 
tions which they have regarded impregnable may not 
be strong enough to resist the power of calm and con- 
ciliatory argument. Of course it is assumed that the 
parties meeting in conference will have in their hearts 
a sincere desire to reach a successful conclusion, and a 
willingness to manfully accept the consequences of fair 
discussion. If in any quarter there is such wickedness 
as would be willing to prolong the quarrel to accom- 
plish ulterior purposes, its proper place is among the 
conspiracies of felony, and not in the councils of 
pacification. 

Any intermediary attempting to bring the parties 
in difference together for amicable deliberation should 
be absolutely disinterested and impartial, and should 
possess the unqualified respect and confidence of all 
concerned. The National Civic Federation and like 
organizations established in various localities, have 
illustrated the beneficent uses of such an intermedi- 
ary. Many labor troubles have been prevented ‘and 
many have been settled through their interposition. 
Operating on the same lines we have seen voluntary 
arbitration resorted to by the contesting parties, on 
their own motion, with the most reassuring results. 


Arbitration Should be Facilitated 


Beyond doubt some concessions might also be made 
in advance of conference, which would better prepare 
the contestants in labor quarrels for friendly discus- 
sion. It is quite generally believed by those who 
would be glad to see the rights and interests of our 
working men fully recognized, that labor organizations 
are much too radical in some of their demands, and too 
far-reaching in the objects of their efforts. If these 
were so far reduced that the claims and demands of 
labor could be presented to unprejudicial reason as only 
such as are relevant to its needs, and necessary to the 
exigencies of its just protection, the way to a peaceful 
adjustment of their complaints would be made very 
much easier; and if these organizations could be freed 
from the suspicion of taking advantage of necessities 
and emergencies in industrial conditions, to enforce 
questionable demands, it would give great encourage- 
ment to our conservative citizens who approve the 
legitimate purposes of labor unions. It might fairly 
be expected that if these things were done the way 
would be opened to a complete and hearty recognition 
by employers of regularly constituted labor unions, 
and to an admission that they should be reckoned with 
in cases of dispute. This would seem to be a most de- 
sirable consummation; for, whether we would have it 
so or not, the spirit as well as the substance of labor 
unionism is with us to stay; and, whatever the results 
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may be, it has become a permanent element of our in- 
dustrial system. Its further development must be ex- 
pected. It is of intense importance, therefore, whether 
this development will be in the direction of more rea- 
sonable demands, less menacing methods, and a larger, 
more conscientious conception of the wide and vital in- 
terests affected by the movements of labor, or in the 
direction of increased sullenness, greater heedlessness 
of the comfort and prosperity of our people at large, 
and vindictive and revengeful manifestations supersed- 
ing measures of mere protection. Beyond doubt the 
answer to this question depends very largely upon 
the manner in which the forces of labor are treated 
by employers. It would be a hopeful sign, therefore, 
if employers were willing to recognize labor unions; 
but to bring it about, labor should so behave that such 
recognition need not be regarded as a dangerous and 
humiliating surrender. 

It has been suggested that it would be wise for em- 
ployers to organize for the purpose of acting together 
in dealing with labor disputes. Such an organization 
would be useful if prompted by a desire to facilitate 
pacification and if it was not allowed to create and 
stimulate obstructive resentments or to keep in con- 
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stant sight an ugly collection of real or supposed 
wrongs. An employers’ organization formed and con- 
ducted in the right spirit would enable the different 
members of the body who were affected by a dispute 
in any particular case to be heard concerning the 
course to be adopted and the overtures to be made 
to the representatives of labor, while the comparison 
of views thus brought about would tend to broaden 
and liberalize the sentiment of the membership. With 
organization on both sides of a labor dispute, the field 
for review and deliberation would be so enlarged, and 
such an aggregate of varied and individual situations 
would be presented, that any. conclusion arrived at in 
conference would be more comprehensive in its results, 
more widely binding, and more easily enforcible than 
any that could be otherwise reached. 

Thus far in attempting to gather hope from the un- 
promising relations between employers and the em- 

loyed, we have suggested such relief as depends for 
its existence and curative effect upon the unprompted 
volition and disposition of the parties arrayed on either 
side of the question. -We shall fitly supplement what 
has been thus presented, by calling attention to the 
imperious influence of that American patriotism which 
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is still abroad ‘atnong our countrymen, and which de- 
crees that the soundness of our national health shall 
not be endangered by quarrels between the opposing 
forces of labor and capital. Nor should we fail to 
notice the tremendous and not less imperious influence 
of American public sentiment, which exacts decency 
and fairness in every phase of our business and indus- 
trial life. 

To these influences, both workingmen and their em- 
loyers are amenable; and neither can escape their 
judgment. These forces of patriotism and public sen- 
timent may sometimes sleep; but when thoroughly 
wakened they are irresistible in the rectification of any 
wrongs that menace our nation’s integrity or our 
people’s welfare. If those who contend in labor quar- 
rels fail to find for themselves the path of peace and 
quiet, we need not despair of a remedy. We can hope- 
fully await the hour when the patriotism of our people 
shall be aroused to the consciousness that danger threat- 
ens the Republic, and when public sentiment shall 
search out the right and wrong of labor disputes and 
adjudge that they shall no longer breed terror and 
hatred among those who should be willing co-workers 
in achieving a grand national destiny. 








“Inside Stories” of Recent History 


There are always at least two different ways of telling a story for the newspapers. One is written with 


before the eyes of the reporter; the other is written exactly as the writer would tell it to his fellows. 
“inside story’’; and of the two it is generally the more interesting. The present narrative gives the ‘‘inside story’’ as well as the version as originally written 


IY._THE TORPEDO ON THE 


HIS IS A STORY of eighteen years ago. 

The New York ‘‘Sun’”’ was then a newspaper 

of four pages. It was probably the best 

newspaper in New York. This statement is 

based on the fact that John N. Bogert was 

the city editor, also on the fact that the 
city editors of the other newspapers used to read the 
“Sun”’ first to learn how they were beaten. In those 
primitive days all important news was local news, and 
local news was plentiful. 

There had been a very good ‘‘story’’ in the ‘‘Sun.”’ 
A gentleman whose name I do not remember had 
kindly consented to jump off the Brooklyn Bridge, a 
thing which had never been done before. Steve Brodie 
was then a Wall Street bootblack, free from ambition. 
The ‘‘Sun”’ owed this very good story of the first Bridge- 
jumper to Captain Paul Boyton. I forget whether Boy- 
ton persuaded the man to jump that the ‘Sun’ and 
other newspapers might haveastory, or merely informed 
the ‘‘Sun’’ that the man was going to jump. In any 
case, the man did jump, the news came from Captain 
Boyton, the man was killed when he struck the water, 
and the ‘‘Sun”’ was grateful for a very interesting local 
feature. 

Upon this gratitude was based the story of the Gar- 
net and the torpedo, as you shall learn. The late Amos 
Cummings, afterward a Congressman, was then writing 
for the ‘‘Sun,’’ upon which he had served as printer, 
reporter city editor, and managing editor. He made 
it a habit to do something for anybody that did some- 
thing for the ‘‘Sun.’’ He decided to do something for 
Captain Boyton, who needed money and was about to 
start a drinking saloon to be called ‘‘The Ship.”’ 

It was Cummings who talked to the young ‘‘Sun’”’ 
reporter whom Mr. Bogert assigned to attend to Mr. 
Cummings’s dynamite torpedo feature. Like nearly 
all successful newspaper men in those days, Cummings 
was a friend of the strenuous newspaper life and an 
enemy of England. He said: : 

‘‘We want to do something for Paul Boyton. He is 
going to start a. saloon, he is an Irish patriot, and be- 
sides he gave us that Bridge-jumping story. To make 
him popular we must do something that will interest 
the newspapers, bring in his patent suit for floating on 
the water, terrify the English, and please all good Irish- 
men and Americans. I have got the idea for him: he 
is going to fasten a bogus torpedo to a British man-of- 
war anchored off Staten Island, to show what Irishmen 
could do if they wanted to. You go down with him 
to-night and write it up.” 

Six reporters and four personal friends of Paul Boy- 
ton’s joined the expedition that was to terrify the En- 
glish, advertise Captain Boyton’s saloon, please the 
Irish patriot, and make a good story for the news- 
papers. The best-known of those reporters to-day is 
Mr. James Creelman, who has earned fame in all parts 
of the world since he paddled out with Boyton from 
the dark shore of Staten Island. Another was Harold 
Raymond of the ‘‘Herald’’; another Frank Marshall 
White of the ‘‘Times,” afterward correspondent of 
the ‘‘Sun’’ in London; another W. O. Inglis of the 
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‘‘World”’; the fifth was Tupper of the ‘‘Morning Jour- 
nal,’’ and the sixth the ‘‘Sun’’ young man. 
Newspaper work—especially reporting—is interest- 
ing. This expedition of six reporters and Captain 
Boyton in search of a story was very interesting. 
The men were so mysterious when they got to Tomp- 
kinsville that the local drivers of cabs were sure they 
had come for one of the usual secret dog-fights or cock- 
fights. The reporters encouraged this idea in order to 
maintain secrecy, although that was not necessary. 
One cab-driver insisted on taking the party to the 
fight. When he failed to secure the contract, he chal- 
lenged the party and proceeded to fight with the re- 
porter from the ‘‘Sun.’’ A Staten Island constable 
arrested the ‘‘Sun’’ reporter, and the ‘‘Sun’’ was in 
danger of losing an interesting news story. A man 
with a yellow beard appeared providentially and said, 
“T am the editor of the Staten Island ‘Gazette and 
Chronicle,’ these men are New York editors and 
friends of mine.’’ This timely savior was the local 
correspondent of the ‘‘Tribune.’’ In those days New 
York editors—and even New York reporters—were im- 
portant. The sheriff released his prisoner, offered to 
arrest the cab-driver, and ultimately, as evidence of 
remorse, threw him off the dock into the water, where 
he clung to.a floating log, declaring that the poor man 
had no chance. Now let the ‘‘Sun’’ reporter tell, in 
condensed form, of the expedition as he wrote the 
story that night. It appeared in the fourth column of 
the first page of the ‘‘Sun’’ on Thursday, May 7, 1885. 
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Eleven men climbed down from the Elevated Railroad 
to Battery Park at 9.30 o’clock on Tuesday night (May 
5, 1885), and gathered in a knot under a lamp-post. 
Ten of them were ordinary-looking men. The eleventh 
wore a suit of rakish cut, had an unusual cast of counte- 
nance, carried a long, broad paddle made of the lightest 
of pine, and was enveloped in a mantle of mystery. 

The man with the paddle was Captain Paul Boyton, 
celebrated for his feats in the water, and the others 
were a party to whom he had undertaken to show how 
easily a British man-of-war, and the Garnet in par- 
ticular, might be blown into atoms, if the dynamiters 


the law of libel, or with the policy of the paper, 
The latter is called, in newspaper parlance, the 


GARNET 


only knew how. Four of the party were the Captain’s 
personal friends, and six were reporters. 

The first thing to be done was to find a man with a 
boat to do what he was bidden. Stephen Connors was, 
providentially, hanging around and ran up against the 
group with the remark: ‘I'll stay up all night, an’ I’m 
in for anything, no matter how desp’rit, previdin’ I get 
five dollars.’’ 

The group boarded a Staten Island ferryboat and 
steamed down the bay, with Connors in his little boat 
dragged along behind. On the way down, the ten men, 
saturated with mystery. gathered around Captain Boy- 
ton and listened to the unfolding of his plan. He ex- 
hibited a stout rubber bag, which, when inflated, pre- 
sented the appearance of a torpedo capable of holding 
one hundred and twenty pounds of dynamite. 

“IT shall inflate this torpedo,’’ said Captain Boyton. 
“I will put in it bricks for ballast, with a letter to the 
commander of the Garuet, and then, dressed in my 
nautical costume, I will scud out to that war-vessel 
and fasten it to her. This done, I will scoot away to 
where you will be waiting for me in the boat now 
towed behind us, and together we will have the laugh 
on all the British navy.” 

When the ferryboat stopped at Tompkinsville, it was 
discovered that Stephen Connors’s boat, guaranteed to 
carry thirteen persons, was meant to carry four only. 
Connors went in search of a second boat, and the party 
waited in the Bayonne Hotel. With a view to deceiv- 
ing any friend of the British Government who might 
be around, one of the party said: ‘‘I’ll bet the white 
dog licks the brindle.’’ 

Two natives heard this remark, set their beer-glasses 
down softly and tiptoed out. Soon two Staten Island 
policemen, in full uniform, surrounded the place. A 
hackdriver also came around and insisted on driving 
the party to the dog-fight. Being disappointed, he 
struck one of them in the face and got licked. Then 
Constable McVeigh arrested the whole party. <A gen- 
tleman with a pull came down the street and got them 
all released. 

At 11.30 P.M., Connors produced a second boatman; 
but a party of middies from the Garvet got this man 
away. Finally eight of the party ventured out in the 
boat that was made for four. Boyton put on his 
swimming suit and inflated his rubber bag, ballasting 
it with bricks instead of dynamite. He put in it a note 
conveying to the commander of the Garne? ‘‘the com- 
pliments of Captain Paul Boyton and staff.’’ Then 
he dropped it overboard, and dropped overboard after 
it, like a huge seal, and, with powerful strokes of his 
paddle, shot out over the moonlit water, dragging the 
false torpedo behind him. 

The eight men crouched in the little boat waited ten 
or fifteen minutes and then were rowed out after Boy- 
ton. The Garnet was plainly visible out in the stream, 
with a light at either end of her, and the moonlight 
shining through her bare rigging. Connors bent to 
his oars like a man, while his load sang in many keys, 
and before long they were lying within hailing distance 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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Being the Last of a Series of Six Sprightly Tales of Love and Adventur®Laid in the Gay Period of Eighteenth Century Bath 


ILLUSTRATED WITH A COVER DESIGN BY F. X. LEYENDECKER AND SKETCHES BY ORSON LOWELL 


ARELY had Master Thomas Lawrence, the 
landlord of The Bear Inn, Devizes, had the 
privilege of entertaining so many guests of 
quality together for so long a period. There 
was my Lord, Earl Mandeville, who actually 
honored ‘‘the Devizes’’ by electing to contract 

there that marriage which was the amazement of the 
year. There was Mistress Kitty Bellairs, the incom- 
parable little widow whose riches, fascinations, and 
matrimonial indecisions had rendered her famous from 
one end of the Road to the other; and with her, her 
young friend, once known as Rachel Peace, the play- 
actress, now spoken of with bated breath as my Lady 
Countess of Mandeville. And further, in ‘‘her Majesty’s 
train’’ were two of her courtiers, Mr. Stafford, a spark 
as fashionable in London as at the springs, and the 
Hon. Denis O’Hara (son of Viscount Kilcroney), a 
very genial gentleman likewise, but one whose distin- 
guished name Master Lawrence rang oftener than his 
gold. Then there was Mr. Julian Jernigan of Costessy, 
a young squire of consequence in the East Country 
(who had lain grievously wounded after an affair of 
delicacy under the roof of The Bear itself), and the 
uncle of the same, my Lord Howard, who, from Bath, 
where he had been drinking the waters, had come in 
haste to nurse his kinsman. 

Mistress Kitty, ensconced in the parlor window-seat 
looking out on the slush and drizzle of the market-place, 
was biting the string of gold beads that hung round her 
neck and swinging—theseat was rather high—one dainty 
foot impatiently among the billows of her silken skirts. 

Denis O’Hara—that faithful adorer—thought he had 
never seen her look to more distracting advantage. 
She was of the type which a pout becomes. Her eyes 
showed dark as night, yet bright with a thousand angry 
little fires under the white cloud of powdered curls. 

‘ And so,”’ said the lady, ‘‘Mr. Stafford could not bide 
another day apart from Madame Eglantine—from that 
little French magpie of a milliner—even for the sake of 
courtesy to a lady!’’ 

, “Sure the poor fellow was called off on a matter of 
aw.”’ ; 

‘‘Law!’’ echoed Kitty with a scornful little shriek; 
“*’tis the last thing that his affair is concerned with— 
though, indeed’’—dropping her gold beads and rearing 
her figure to angry erectness—‘‘mark my words, he’ll 
end by marrying the creature, even as my Lord Man- 
deville married Rachel Peace, the play-actress.”’ 

“Faith and I know some one whose pretty little fin- 
gers helped to put on that ring,’’ said the Irishman, 
coming a few paces nearer and speaking 1n a tone of 
delicate wheedling. 

“And much gratitude I am like to get for it!’ with 
a toss of the powdered curls. ‘‘Little will my Lady 
Mandeville think of what she owes to humble Mistress 
Bellairs, when she takes the fas of her wherever she 
goes!”’ 

“Why,” said Denis, ‘‘you’d be taking the fas of most 
of them in Bath yourself, Kitty darling, if you’d only 
consent to become my viscountess.”’ 

‘Your viscountess, sir?”’ 

“The poor old gentleman’s very bad—over there in 
County Derry. And, they write me, the cellar’s get- 
ting very low: the Burgundy’s all done—it’s my opin- 
ion, and medical opinion too, that he’ll go out with the 
claret!”’ 

“La! ’Tis vastly pathetic,’’ quoth Kitty, and edged a 
trifle further away upon the window-seat to correspond 
to Mr. O’Hara’s ingratiating approach. 

‘‘Well and it is that, Kitty,’’ said the latter sturdily. 
“Sure he’s the grand old fellow still, and there’s not 
one in the county can hold as many bottles as he can 
and turn it all into the real old generous Irish blood. 
I believe he’ll have mortgaged the very. oak for his 
coffin! But he shared it all, Kitty, he shared it all, 
and will till he lies alone.”’ 

“Prodigious pleasant for you!”’ 

“Ah, it’s little I care for the dirty money. There’s 
that in the old name, Kitty, that riches could never 
buy. And it’ll come to me with the shine on it.” 

“And I trust you will find the shine sufficient 
satisfaction, sir, to make up for an, empty pocket.” 


“Wouldn't I,’’ cried the man, ‘‘if I could but share 
it with you, pulse of my soul!’’ 

‘‘La, sir, you do me proud indeed! Sharer of your 
empty pocket?” 

“No, madam—no, my darling—sharer of the good 
name and sole possessor of my great love!” 

‘“‘What is this, Mr. O’Hara?”’ 

“It’s just this, Kitty,’’ he said. He drew close to her 
and took one of her unwilling little handsin his. ‘‘You 
must take me or leave me. It must be all or nothing!” 

‘Oh, indeed!’ she said. ‘‘A pistol to my forehead, 
sir? Your money or your life! Or, rather’’—taking 
herself up with an acute crow of anger—‘‘’tis your 
money and your life! That’s what it amounts to. 
And what's the dreadful alternative?” 

He dropped her hands. Again there was silence; 
she did not allow it to stretch out very long. ‘‘What 
are you waiting for?’’ said she; ‘‘what keeps you?”’ 

‘‘Looking my last on you,”’ said he. 

She laughed with all her dimples and all her cruel 
little white teeth, with all the mockery of her brown 
pansy eyes. But Mr. O’Hara made a grand bow and 
turned toward the door. 

‘‘Pray, sir,’’ cried Kitty after him, ‘‘will Lord Kil- 
croney’s generous blood enable you to depart from 
The Bear without causing Master Lawrence too many 
tears? That empty pocket you are so unselfishly de- 
sirous to share with me might—”’ 

Denis wheeled upon her; and, at sight of his face, 
she was positively afraid to say another word. He had 
grown white to the lips, and his eyes showed queer and 
dark. She had seen him wear that look once before 
when she had hurt him to the marrow. A second she 
hesitated—but again quickly drew back. After all, 
nothing was ever likely to make any permanent dif- 
ference to that devotion; and it was so pleasant to her 
upon its present footing that she had no desire to see it 
altered. But then, to her amazement, the door closed 
between them. ‘Bah! What fanfaronade!’’ quoth 
she, and slid back to her first seat. 


‘‘Master Lawrence,”’ said Mr. O’Hara, ‘‘kindly order 
the saddle on Blue Devil. I am for the road.”’ 

Master Lawrence stared stupidly from O’Hara’s un- 
wontedly grave countenance to the valise which Boots 
was just depositing on a bench. ‘‘For the road?’’ he 
repeated. ‘‘And Mistress Bellairs?’’ 

‘IT ride alone!”’ 

‘‘Alone—!’"’ This was strange. 

“T’m leaving the rest of my luggage in your charge 





Denis held aloft a couple of shining guineas 


for the nonce. And I'm in a hurry, landlord. Let 
me have my Dill.”’ 

He presently laid the document before his guest, as 
that gentleman sat astride a chair, moodily staring into 
the great fire in the hall. Mr. O'Hara, aiter a startled 
glance and a rapid mental calculation, produced his 
purse, and counted out a tale which left him but two 
guineas to rub against each other. 

Touched in a landlord’s tenderest feelings, moved to 
pity over his erstwhile jovial client’s unwonted melan- 
choly, and also not without that sensation of discom- 
fort which an unwholesomely virtuous act awakes in 
its object, Master Lawrence exclaimed: ‘I am sorry, 
Mr. O'Hara, sir, to see you in such low spirits.”’ 

O’Hara’s only answer was a lugubrious sigh. 

‘‘Why, then,’ said the landlord, ‘there comes the 
stirrup-cup; it has been mixed by Mrs. Lawrence—”’ 

‘Drink it yourself, to our next meeting, our next 
merry meeting—ha, ha!’’ cried Denis. 

His laugh echoed cavernously as he dashed out of 
the hall. 


Mr. O’Hara’s valise was strapped to the saddle. 
Kitty flattered herself she laughed, and was quite un- 
aware that her pretty lips were quivering downward 
over a sob. 

Out came Denis, booted to the knee, coated to the 
ears, his hat pulled down over his breow—a gloomy 
figure in the gloomy weather. Up on the impatient 
horse he sprang; he gathered his reins; Blue Devil 
struck out his heels, the ostlers fell back. Bareheaded 
into the drizzle now ran Master Lawrence himself, bow- 
ing to the earth—so bowed he only to the guests who 
had settled their shot. Denis O’Hara and a paid bill! 
—And Mistress Kitty, who had told herself that with- 
out her aid the spendthrift youth could never escape 
from the clutches of The Bear! 

She held her breath and bit her lip as she bent 
eagerly forward. Surely ne would look up, surely 
she would yet catch his eye! But Denis seemed to 
be unaware of her window; reining in the impetuous 
Blue Devil with one hand, he held aloft with the finger 
and thumb of the other a couple of shining guineas. 
With no more palpitating anxiety than herself, did the 
two ostlers gaze upon them. 

Then, with a laugh that rang up to her, and a sort 
of diabolical recklessness, Mr. O'Hara sent first one coin 
and then the other spinning high in the air to fall be- 
tween the two stable-boys. And Kitty knew they were 
his last pieces! Another mement, at a high splashing 
trot, he was gone. Kitty burst into tears. 


Denis O’Hara sat upon his horse in the middie of the 
crossroads at Alingdown: the ground beneath him rose 
to a gentle eminence, and on every side the sad land 
fell away, veiled as into some dream of limbo. ‘The 
horseman’s coat was turned inside out and showed an 
evil-looking yellow cloth surface, unlike indeed to tie 
garment of a gentleman of such gay habit. Under his 
hat, the cock of which had been altered, a stolen lace 
veil, folded into treble thickness and pierced with two 
jagged holes, formed an impromptu mask. 

From the far distance came an intermittent rumble, 
hardly perceptible to the ear. Now the rumble, grow- 
ing continuous, waxed louder, and the sounds separated 
into distinctiveness: the clapper of hoofs in the slush, 
the roll of wheels on an indifferently metalled road, 
punctuated anon by crack of whip and anon by ercak 
of harness, anon again by snorting breath of distressed 
horseflesh. 

Mr. O’Hara’s attention was aroused. He smiled 
grimly, drew Blue Devil, whose vainglorious spirit 
seemed now to have given place to a most intelli- 
gent docility, into the shelter of the hedge, pulled out 
his pistol and examined it in the half light. Something 
of the old gleam had leaped into his eye; a moment of 
reckless danger could not but hold zest. 

It was a heavy chaise. Its lanterns, already lighted, 
bobbed yellow from afar. At the foot of the hill the 
horses fell to walking pace; a fat pair, tev well nur- 
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physician to avoid all excitement, a young person enters and he develops ther ala 


In this third drawing of Mr. Gibson’s series we at last get a portrait of ™ hero. 
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it of hero. But he is again in a distressing dilemma. ‘ust as he is advised by his 
velops Mirther alarming symptoms, whereupon an immediate change of scene is prescribed 
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tured and too little exercised to take kindly to journey- 
ing work. O’Hara could hear them labor as they ad- 
vanced, steam-encircled. When the sluggish roadsters 
halted at the top of the hill and, snorting, craned their 
necks, this seemed to the dilettante highwayman the 
correct dramatic instant for action; to send Blue Devil 
leaping out of ambush, and, wrenching him back on his 
haunches within a yard of the box, to pop out his barker 
and cry ‘‘Halt”’ in the best approved style of ‘‘the High 
Toby.” Although, the cattle being already at a stand- 
still, the adjuration was purely symbolical. 

The fat servant in black livery, who sat beside the 
fat coachman, gave a lamentable howl and fired off 
the blunderbuss he held between his knees. 

O'Hara fired his first pistol and—mercifully wide of 
the human mark—extinguished the off lamp. 

Then he dismounted, slung the reins over his arm, 
wrenched the remaining lamp from its socket, and 
held it out to examine his capture. Then he broke 
into a loud laugh. No less a person than 
his Right Reverend Lordship, the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells! Now this celebrated 
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dows the arrival of a solitary horseman, she had 
thought—hoped—it was O'Hara. 
Proportionate was her disappointment to recognize 


in the new guest the long teeth, the oblique glance, - 


and lanky figure of her pet aversion, Captain Spicer. 
But in another moment were heard the rumbling of 
a coach, the clatter of horses’ hoofs at a broken gallop, 
and loud shouts of ‘‘Murder!”’ ‘‘Thieves!”’ and ‘‘Fire!’’ 
The Bishop's coachman had no sooner found himself 
within the safe circle of the town, than his overcharged 
feelings escaped control. Doctor Thurloe’s objurga- 
tions producing no result, that prelate, to his extreme 
annoyance, found himself the centre of a rapidly in- 
creasing crowd, as the chaise drew up before the inn 
door. Therefore, to escape from the situation, he in- 
domitably seized his highwayman once more by wrist 
and elbow, and propelled him before him into the lobby. 
Kitty’s velvet eyes grew ever wider and rounder as 
they gazed upon the scene. But when they fell upon 
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“Your lordship’s prisoner,’’ here intervened the land- 
lord, ‘‘will be as safe in my loft as in the jug itself, and 
he can be charged in the morning.”’ 

“I shall hold you warranty, Mr. Lawrence,”’’ said the 
prelate with warning sternness. 

Master Lawrence rubbed his hands with a superior 
smile: ‘‘Wife!’’ called he into the bar, ‘‘conduct his 
lordship to his apartment.’ , 

The Bishop moved majestically away in the wake of 
his buxom hostess. 

Master Lawrence then plucked the prisoner by the 
sleeve. And as O'Hara suffered himself to be led 
away to an improvised lock-up, he heard Kitty cry in 
a tone of shrill mirth: ‘‘Don’t neglect my supper, land- 
lord,’’ and the sound fell on his heart like a blow. 


Mr. O’Hara had laid aside his mask at last; he sat by 
the edge of the pallet-bed—which the post-boys never 
found too hard for sound sleep—and re- 

viewed the situation with the calmness of 

despair. A solitary tallow-candle threw 








divine belonged distinctly to the Church 
Militant, and had actually a reputation for 
muscular as well as spiritual power. 

Mr. O'Hara raised his hat with a flourish. 

‘‘A shepherd of souls, sir, such as you, 
holds the treasures of the Church but in 
trust for the needy. I will relieve your 
lordship of any anxiety as to the proper be- 
stowal of his funds for a while to come.” 

“Truly, my man,”’ said the Bishop, ‘‘you 
seem to have a specious tongue—but I (Pn 
think you are advancing a proposition 
which is at least open to argument.”’ 
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more shadow than light in the long bare 
attic. 

Joe, ostler, who had been deputed to 
watch the captive, was snoring the snores 
of the just, upon a sack of straw under 
the dormer. 

It must have been close upon mid- 
night when there came a sound, which, 
although it had in it something of a 
patter, something of a scratching, some- 
thing of a scurry, was yet quite distinct 
from the rain, the rats, and the mice. 
O’Hara rose and advanced. When he 
reached the door a hand laid hold of him 








‘‘Oh,’’ cried O’Hara with a giggle at 
his own wit, ‘‘I make no statement that I 
can not support by irresistible argument.” 

He had left his second pistol undis 
turbed in the holster. But, so saying, he 
presented the empty one in so pointed a 
manner that the Bishop started back, and Blue Devil, 
peering over O’Hara’s shoulder, gave a nervous snort. 

‘‘Why,’’ came the Bishop’s voice from within the 
coach, ‘‘my friend, almost thou. persuadest me! But I 
could, 1 fancy, better satisfy you of my conversion to 
your thesis, were you to lay aside for the moment that 
overpowering display of logic, which tends to confuse 
the wits of an ordinary thinker like myself, and let us 
discuss the matter on even ground.”’ 

O’Hara laughed afresh. He appreciated the readi- 
ness with which Dr. Thurloe had kept up tke jesting 
treatment of the situation; but at the same time was 
not without an airy contempt for his want of fight. 

‘‘Faith, and it’s easy for a clergyman to have a char- 
acter,’’ he thought, as he dropped the nose of his useless 
weapon from its guard over the coach window. 

The Bishop’s countenance appeared once more in the 
aperture. He raised in the left hand a large velvet 
purse which gave out a charming clink. 

‘Remember, sir,’’ he cried protestingly, ‘‘that this is 
robbing the widow and the orphan.”’ 

‘‘Nay, I’m near an orphan myself,’”’ cried Lord Kil- 
eroney’s heir cheerily. 

‘‘Approach then!’’ said the Bishop, in so oy a 
voice that C’Hara might well have paused before 
obeying. But the reckless Irishman rushed upon his 
fate with the blindness of those devoted to doom. 

He never quite knew how it happened; and it was all 
over ere he had time to think. Nosooner had he drawn 
within reach of the window than he found his wrist 
seized and turned in a grip so paralyzing that the 
pistol fell from his fingers. A contest ensued, mighty 
enough to satisfy even his wild blood. The Bishop was 
in the coach, and if he had undeniable advantage in the 
first grip, O’Hara’s legs were the stronger. But Blue 
Devil, whether disgusted at the state of affairs, or 
seized with panic, turned the scale to his master’s 
detriment. 

His pulls upon the rein became so frenzied, that ina 
momentary relaxation of Dr. Thurloe’s hold, Mr. O’Hara 
was thrown flat on his back in the snow, and in another 
second found himself in the predicament of being nailed 
in that helpless posture with the Bishop’s weighty knee 
upon his chest, and with the further persuasion of a 
cold rim of steel upon his forehead. 

In the struggle the second carriage lamp had been 
extinguished. The murk of night was all around them. 
And poor Denis, hearing the clack of Blue Devil’s rap- 
idly retreating heels growing ever fainter in the dis- 
tance, realized that he was indeed abandoned. 

“Up with you, Master Highwayman,’’ ordered the 
Bishop, relaxing the pressure of the well-proportioned 
episcopal knee as he spoke, but maintaining the un- 
pleasant proximity of the pistol mouth, ‘‘and into the 
coach with you!”’ 

Now, as O’Hara rose to his feet, stiff from his fall 
and the penetrating damp, he felt too firmly convinced 
of the Bishop’s phenomenal muscularity to dream of 
attempting a fresh tussle with him. But Dr. Thurloe 
was a man.of precaution. A new grip of iron fell upon 
the amateur highwayman’s left elbow from behind ere 
he had quite recovered his balance, and the disconcert- 
ing barrel rim was thrust afresh against his ear in the 
dark with a crack that made his head ring. 

‘‘In default of the rope you deserve, sir,’’ said the 
Bishop, ‘‘I must even continue to use the moral sua- 
And, upon this irony, O’Hara, in a trice, found 


sion.”’ 
“Drive 


himself inside the chaise, the door clapped to. 
on, William !”’ 

And, as William, nothing loath this time, whipped 
up the mild horses, the Bishop’s bulk was let down 
upon the cushions in front of his prisoner. 

‘‘T should like to see your face, friend; but, since you 
have disposed of both my lamps,”’ quoth he, ‘‘I must 
even wait till we reach Devizes.”’ 


Mistress Kitty Bellairs had abandoned the elegant 
solitude of her parlor for the more cheerful, bustling 
atmosphere of the inn hall. Ostensibly she was drawn 
thither by the sweet sounds of Miss Lawrence’s spinet 
in the ‘‘library’’ beyond the bar; but really she had 
tripped downstairs because, hearing beneath her win- 


Denis O’Hara sat upon his horse in the middle of the crossroads 


the lace-masked figure, in its sinister yellow coat, mud- 
plastered, a sudden gleam of terror awoke in their 
pansy depths. 

As the Bishop removed one mighty hand from his 
prisoner’s collar and was about to tear away the black 
face-cover, O’Hara turned his head and whispered in 
the episcopal ear: ‘‘For God’s sake, as you’re a Chris- 
tian, as you’re a gentleman, as you're a man, my lord, 
do not let the lady see my face.”’ 

The Bishop checked his movement and looked from 
the speaker to Mistress Bellairs. Kitty’s eye was still 
fixed upon the masked countenance, in intense endeavor 
to penetrate the disguise. Of course, it was the most 
absurd thing in the world; other people had red hair, 
and there was nothing to prevent a highwayman hav- 
ing long taper hands, which would show white through 
their grime if he were fair of skin! 

Into the Bishop’s hesitation O’Hara whispered again: 
‘‘Sure, it was an empty pistol I held at your lordship’s 
head!”’ 

Then a smile distended Doctor Thurloe’s_ well- 
chiselled lips: ‘‘Upon that score we are quits, 
friend,’’ he whispered back, ‘‘for it was this same 
empty argument you found so convincing yourself.’’ 

Then, as the rigid stillness that came over the high- 
wayman’s figure betrayed how the shot told, the cap- 
tor went on, still in his prisoner’s ear: ‘‘It strikes me 
you are green at your trade, sir. Why, the barrel was 
still smoking when you held it in at the window!”’ 

O’Hara remained speechless and the Bishop, now in 
high good humor, drew the weapon from the deep 
pocket of his coat and flung it on the bar. 

‘“‘Yes, Master Lawrence,’ cried he in a loud voice, 
‘“‘my coach has been stopped, as you see. But as you 

see also, the setter of the snare has fallen into his own 
trap. Nay, I have not yet had time to ascertain the 
identity of the ruffan. But that ceremony we will 
postpone till a fitter moment. Ladies,’’ said the 
Bishop, ‘‘must be spared uncomely sights. Keep an 
eye to the gentleman, you two men. Ah, Mistress Bel- 
lairs, I believe.’’ He advanced with a very fine grace. 

“Dr. Thurloe,’”’ said the lady faintly, then rallied, 
fluttered her plumes and smiled. 

O’Hara, drawing a deep breath of relief, realized that 
he had become the centre of an awe-struck circle. Lit- 
tle as he now cared, in his despair, who recognized him 
so long as Kitty did not, he was far from surmising 
that there was not one of the Inn household that had 
not already fathomed his secret. A general silent con- 
sternation had fallen upon the gathered establishment. 
Boots had recognized his legs, Master Lawrence his 
pistol. The chambermaid was acquainted with the 
yellow lining of a coat she had herself mended and, 
where it was flung open at the neck, could actually 
mark the empty space once adorned by that pair of 
silver buttons which (with a smiling word of greater 
value) he had presented to her for her pains. Lydia, 
Mistress Bellairs’s own woman, hanging over the banis- 
ter, had unerringly discerned the pattern of a mysteri- 
ously lost piece of her mistress’s black Spanish lace. 
The very ostlers could have sworn to the clean cut 
of his knees. All knew, but none spoke. During his 
ten days’ stay he had somehow, in various ways, found 
a soft corner in everybody’s heart; there was a general 
breath of relief as the Bishop granted reprieve. With 
a strange unanimity of silence, they would have scorned 
to betray him even to one another. 

‘I can scarcely credit it,’’ cried Mistress Bellairs 
with a nervous laugh, ‘‘that your lordship should have 
been stopped on the road like the common laity.”’ 

“The gentleman yonder,’’ answered Dr. Thurloe, 
with a noticeable emphasis on the noun, ‘‘endeavored 
to persuade me that he had as good aright to my purse 
as I myself; but I fancy,” and the Bishop lightly ran 
either hand over a muscular arm, ‘‘that I had some- 
what the better of the argument all round.”’ 

‘“My supper is about to be served. As I imagine you 
have not yet ordered yours, may I not have the honor 
of your lordship’s company?”’ 

‘‘Dear madam,”’ responded the Bishop, with elegam 
readiness, ‘but the time to see to my prisoner—’”’ 
with what unction did the worthy divine roll the 
words upon his tongue. 


suddenly with a nipping grasp, and he was 
drawn outside in the twinkling of an eye. 

Then, to his intense if unreasoning dis- 
appointment, Mr. O’Hara recognized, by 
the light of a lantern placed on the 
floor at her feet, the sharp features of Miss Lydia. 
Miss Lydia was nothing if not prompt; she left him 
little time for reflection. Whipping up her light, she 
nipped him once more shrewishly by the wrist, and 
hurried him along passages and down stairs at a rate 
that made his brain spin. They reached at length a 
dull basement room, which by the faint lantern-shine, 
from its arrays of brushes, pots, and travel-stained 
footgear, he identified as ‘‘boots’’’ own dominions. 
Lydia set her light on the table with a bang. 

‘‘Off with your coat, sir,’’ she ordered. 

“Why, me darling?”’ 

‘There is no time for conversation, sir; you’ve man- 
aged your affairs too clever for that. Off with that 
coat! It’s not the first time I’ve had the dressing of 
you. And it’s another sort of dressing I’d give you if 
I had my way!’’ She had the coat in her hands by this 
time and was rolling it up with a vindictive energy that 
gave point to her words. ‘Now, I’ll trouble you for 
your boots, Mr. O’Hara.”’ 

‘“*My boots!”’ 

“Your boots. And quick about them!”’ 

She waited, but with acidity. Then, tucking the 
coat under one arm, she seized the desired objects in 
both hands, and staggered with them toward the door. 
Here, to O’Hara’s intense mystification, her burdens 
were received by some unseen third party. 

There followed a rapid interchange of whispers, a 
suppressed guffaw, and Miss Lydia, banging the door, 
reappeared into the room. Mystification was replaced 
by stupefaction in O’Hara’s mind, as he now beheld in 
her hands, not the yellow-lined garment of his infamy, 
but a handsome sober voguelaure, which had been 
packed away in the box left under Mr. Lawrence’s 
charge when he had started on his ill-fated journey. 

“You'll find, I fancy, a pair of boots of your own in 
that row,”’ said the damsel, briefly, ‘‘and you’d look 
less of a zany if you'd put them on instead of standing 
there in your stocking-feet.”’ 


. . . 


“‘Scald me,’’ cried the ostler, with intense astonish- 
ment on his grinning face. ‘‘’Tis never you, sir. Mas- 
ter Lawrence, Master—House!’’ raising a mighty bel- 
low; then turning again to O’Hara—‘‘Blue Devil’s 
come home, sir. We was afraid some accident—!”’ 

The house door was flung wide open and out popped 
Master Lawrence’s good gray head. 

‘’Tis Mr. O’Hara,’’ bellowed the ostler. 

“Is that Mr. O’Hara?’’ cried a shrill pipe, upon the 
stair. And Miss Lydia, all lace apron and silk flounces, 
rushed into the hall. ‘‘Do not tell me,’ she cried, ‘‘it 
is Mr. O’Hara! Oh, is he hurt?’ 

Then she staggered back into the parlor. Mrs. Bellairs 
and the Bishop looked up with amazement upon Lydia’s 
tempestuous entrance. At least, Kitty’s large and 
lovely gaze expressed as intense a surprise as the 
Bishop’s full and haughty eye. 

‘Mr. O’Hara is not dead, ma’am—’”’ 

‘‘What is this?’’ cried Kitty, rising straight up from 
her chair, both her little hands in the air—‘twhat does 
she say? Mr. O’Hara dead!” 

‘‘Heavens,’’ cried Lydia, ‘‘my mistress is swooning!”’ 
and made a dash in time to catch her in her arms. 

The Bishop had risen to his feet upon a first impulse 
of anxious concern. But here he suddenly sat down 
again and remarked dryly: ‘‘But if the gentleman is 
not hurt—”’ 

‘‘Now,”’ cried Lydia, ‘‘and I never thought of that! 
Will your lordship support my lady—for an instant. 
And I will fetch Mr. O’Hara.”’ 

No gentleman, be he forty times a Bishop, could re- 
fuse the tender task. 

Kitty’s rigidity relaxed. 
opened her long lashes. ‘‘Oh, dear!’ said she. 
they say Mr. O’Hara was dead?” 

Dr. Thurloe deposited her in a chair a little hastily 
in spite of his gentleness: great steps were approaching 
with headlong rapidity in the passage without. 

He had just time to say with distinct emphasis: ‘‘Mr. 
O’Hara is perfectly safe, my dear madam,’’ when the 
latter gentleman burst into the room. Kitty sprang to 
her feet and flew like a bird into his arms. 


She sighed faintly and 
“Did 
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Dr. Thurloe contemplated the pair a minute or two 
with no unbenevolent eye, then he cleared his throat, 
and Denis and his Kitty, falling apart, turned flushed 
and anxious faces upon him. 

‘‘Madam,”’ said the divine, ‘“‘I rejoice that your 
anxiety should have so favorable a termination—Mr. 
O’Hara, we have met before.’’ He paused a second 
and, as the usually glib Irishman seemed unready 
with a response, the prelate proceeded with a twinkle 


in his eye: 
“I will not tax your memory at this auspicious mo- 
ment. If I remember right, it was... in Bath.’ 


He paused again to bend over Kitty’s hand. ‘I 
thank you, dear Mistress Bellairs, for a most enter- 
taining evening. And, pleasure having superseded 
business, the sterner call now awaits me. I have yet 
to examine my prisoner.”’ 

With his hand on the door-handle, he turned once 
more to the Irishman. ‘‘Mr. O’Hara must really be 
quite puzzled,’’ quoth he urbanely. 

“‘Oh,”’ cried the latter, with a return of his old 
audacious spirit, ‘‘they were telling me something 
about it in the hall. I hope your lordship will not 
be hard on the poor devil!’’ 

“T trust that I shall never be hard on anybody,” 
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said the divine enigmatically. And then he added 
with a note of quizzical meaning: ‘‘You must have 
had a very bad fall, Mr. O’Hara, to put you into that 
condition—”’ 

And as O’Hara, in fresh perturbation, glanced down 
at his mud-plastered garments, the Bishop made his 
congé and was gone. 


. 


The post-boy was still aggressively snoring when 
Master Lawrence conducted his clerical guest into the 
attic chamber. And there, indeed, lay the prisoner, 
with the identical lace mask gracefully disposed across 
his bandaged countenance and wrapped in the identical 
turned coat. True, the figure within the yellow folds 
seemed to have shrunk most remarkably since supper- 
time, and the highwayman was groaning in a manner 
very unlike the stoic calm with which he had previously 
submitted to the inevitable. 

The Bishop remained regarding him in silence for 
so lengthy a period that Master Lawrence might 
have been observed to change color more than once, 
while he stammered something incoherent about ob- 
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taining a warrant the first thing in the morning. 
But, Dr. Thurloe turning his full eye upon him, the 
words instantly died upon the landlord’s lips, and 
the Bishop smiled in a most disconcerting manner. 
“Nay,” said his lordship then, ‘‘send rather for 
the surgeon. The misguided creature is punished 
enough, and I trust it will be a lesson to him.” 


‘‘The darling Bishop!’ cried Kitty, when Miss Lydia 
rushed in with the last astounding news. ‘‘I vow and 
declare that I would marry him to-morrow without the 
least hesitation if—’’ 

“If what, my jewel?’’ said O’Hara. He was holding 
her very comfortably by the waist. And only a second 
before, with a countenance of seraphic bliss, amounting 
almost to imbecility, he had volunteered the statement 
that he’d not complain if they did hang him—‘‘after 
that.” “If what, pulse of my soul?” 

“If I did not feel it my duty to sacrifice my 
life and look after a perfect gaby who is incapa- 
ble of taking care of himself,’ cried the future 
Lady Kilcroney sharply, and rapped him over the 
knuckles with her fan. But she dimpled adorably 
as she spoke—Incomparable Bellairs! 


Lae 
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OCIAL PROBLEMS IN Tht HOMIE 


ROBABLY no human institution capable 
of deep and lasting good has been so 
misused, abused, and perverted from its 


original lofty purpose as The Club. Ido xg 


not know when the first club was formed. 
Perhaps it was before the days of writ- 
ten documents—or it may be that its members 
came together so naturally, so impulsively, and with so 
much common ground among them, that the time was 
spent in clubbing rather than in making ‘‘minutes.”’ 
The first kind of club which comes to our notice is 
the meeting of men of letters. With the true spirit 
of the club’s best purpose, these sought one another in 
sympathy and lingered together in harmony. They 
went to hear and to be heard; to give and to receive; 
to offer to those who could appreciate their beauty the” 
gems they had unearthed, and share in return the treas- 
ures which had unfolded in those kindred minds. By 
these means each helped and was helped; each brought 
something to the common fund of wit and wisdom and 
philosophy and insight, and got from it that which he 
needed to strengthen, and cheer, and advance him to- 
ward upward growth. These clubs flourished and ful- 
filled their purpose until new combinations, prompted 
by social and less worthy motives, entered in and un- 
settled the secure foundation of natural selection and 
fellowship. 


Uses and Abuses of Clubs 


Clubs have deteriorated since then. As life has be- 
come more complex, so likewise have the uses to which 
this institution of splendid possibilities has been put; 
till it has run the gamut from political gains to excuses 
for staying out nights. 

Long ago, women denounced the club as the especial 
enemy to domestic bliss. In part they were justified. 
While it is not reasonable to suppose that the man who 
is happy at home will spend all his leisure hours at the 
club, it is still a question whether the club has not 
been a large factor in creating his domestic unhappi- 
ness. The club habit is stronger than the clubman 
knows; and the club influence is more far-reaching 
than the desire to occupy one’s favorite seat by the 
favorite window. Club life conduces to a club charac- 
ter. If you would know what that is, ask any female 
martyr who has married a confirmed clubman. She 
will tell you a tale of lone nights and late hours; of 
masculine impatience with feminine methods, of mascu- 
line scorn for female servants, of masculine resent- 
ment of feminine tidiness in pipes, papers, and person- 
alities, of a palate calloused to home-made delicacies, a 
helplessness past all human understanding, selfishness 
paramount, and the manner of a goldfish that has 
flopped outside the bowl, on those rare occasions when 
the clubman forms part of the home decorations. 

Once in a while we hear a demurring murmur from 
the clubs, contending that clubmen, wearying of soli- 
tary living and the lack of feminine laughter, appre- 
ciate vastly the home fireside and make the best hus- 
bands. Let no credulous maiden give ear. The modern 
club is no marriage mart. It is an incubator for sel- 
fishness. Many a promising young person, 2 good hus- 
band or wife in embryo, has been converted into a 
crabbed old bachelor or a fussy old maid by the selfish, 
solitary, self-centred life at the clubs. The difficulty 
with the clubs of to-day is that they aim not for moral 
or ethical advancement, but for physical comfort and 
indulgence, and material gain. The modern clubman 
does not join so that he may give to and get from his 
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VII.—The Relation of Club Life to the Home, and its 


Influence upon the Domestic Responsibilities 


By Lavinia Hart 


fellows the best there is in them. His object is more 
likely a political berth, increased social standing or 
business opportunity, a window where he can see and 
be seen on the avenue, and a place to eat, drink, smoke, 
and be pampered to in individual state. The single 
man who lives at the club either is bachelorized by 
receiving the maximum of physical comfort for the 
minimum of personal effort and responsibility, or he 
becomes a very poor husband by reason of the false 
standards of living acquired at the club, where every 
department is superintended by high-priced men whose 
only responsibility is the methodical output of their 
own particular work, and where each man shares the 
benefit of a huge co-operative income. These men ac- 
quire tastes and habits which can not be gratified with 
the same noiseless ease and despatch in a home where 
one woman superintends all departments, besides shoul- 
dering a hundred other responsibilities and petty cares 
—not forgetting the main care of being the wife of the 
fastidious clubman. 

The married man who frequents the club has long 
contended that in no way does this infringe upon his 
wife’s rights, as the club affords a certain atmosphere 
and companionship which his wife could not. Most 
married men have a notion that nothing infringes on 
a wife’s rights except another woman. Asa matter of 
fact, anything which deprives her of equal privileges 
with her husband is an infringement upon her rights. 
A man and his wife are supposed to be one. In the- 
ory at least they share the same standards of morality, 
the same means for happiness, the same joys and sor- 
rows, the same estate, the same responsibilities. If, 
as the clubman contends, there is harmless relief from 
dull care and a subtle fascination peculiar to itself 
about club life, why should not women enjoy its 
advantages? 


The Clubwoman 


Hence the women’s clubs, and—Heaven help us—the 
clubwoman. Not that we do not approve of her—at 
least in part. We know there are noble women of 
poise, and character, and ability, who, by means of the 
club, are giving and concentrating all their forces in 
the effort to widen the sphere of woman and broaden 
her mental and moral scope. We know, too, that there 
are women who have outgrown narrow creeds and hys- 
terical conditions, by the cosmopolitan influence of the 
club and the congenial and care-free companionship 
and relaxation it offers. But what we also know is that 
these types are in the minority, and that in the major- 
ity of even these happy instances minor responsibili- 
ties have been ignored and lesser work slighted. I 
have no statistics of the membership lists of clubs 
from which to draw, but out of a very fair knowledge 
of them I should say that the greater membership 
consists of married women: that most of these have 
homes and husbands, perhaps children—which any one 
of them will tell you is more than one woman can do 
justice to—and that five out of ten belong to more than 
one club. The club habit grows with women as it does 
with men. The desire to increase one’s list of clubs be- 
comes a mania. No man or woman can give to or take 


from a number of clubs the whole quota of good 
(nor escape the whole quota of bad) and fulfil 
the ordinary responsibilities of life. Every life 
that is worth while, that is strong enough to 


4 make a difference—and few lives are not—is 


filled to the utmost with responsibilities. Par- 

ticularly is this true of married men and 
women. The married man who goes to clubs shares 
with them not only his time but his interest. The 
married woman who attends clubs does likewise. 
The man gives to them his evenings, which should 
be devoted to his wife. The woman, partly because 
of conventional limitations and partly because she has 
more respect for her husband’s leisure hours, devotes 
to the club her days. We are familiar with that type 
of woman who talks loud and long at the club, while 
her children are resigned to the care of servants or, in 
humbler walks, left to help themselves to amusement 
on the street. We have been in her home, and in the 
shabbiness of little things have noted the telling lack 
of her presence and interest. We have even seen her 
rise to debate a questionable bit of parliamentary law 
or mount the platform to deliver a political oration 
with the braid hanging ripped from her gown, or a 
hook gaping for want of an eye in which to fasten it- 
self. Nor is it because this earnest woman is slipshod 
in her habits. It is simply that she has taken on more 
than she can properly attend to, and something is bound 
to suffer. Her days are no longer than those of non- 
clubwomen, and her nerve-force is no more competent 
to endure superfluous strain. ; 


The Good that Clubs do 


Still, there is good in clubs. The clubwoman has 
the nucleus of the right idea; and so, to a lesser ex- 
tent, because of lesser need, has the clubman. The 
husband and wife who exclude themselves from society 
and lead a hermit’s life, must necessarily weary of life 
and each other. In a very limited time their limited 
resources are sapped, and they have nothing from 
which to replenish them. Men and women, particu- 
larly in cities, where the inspiring effect of living close 
to nature is denied them, must have intercourse—and 
plenty of it—with human beings. The right sort of 
intercourse with the right sort of people is character 
tonic. It strikes like flint to sharpen the wit, expand 
the mind, and multiply the resources. Real compan- 
ions and understanding fellows are rare; but there is 
something for us in every one, and the chances to 
glean and appropriate it, and also to find those rare 
companions, are heightened in proportion as we mingle 
with our fellow men and women. To this end the club 
has master possibilities; but not under its present re- 
gime. Drink, dress, gossip, cliques, classism, snob- 
bishness—these are the cankers that eat at the roots 
of the modern club and nip the bud before its full 
flowering. There could be no more important factor 
than the club in developing and binding the brother- 
hood of mankind; but such club of lofty purpose must 
be unrestricted as to sex or condition. The club that 
announces its own limitations sounds its own doom for 
high possibilities. What moral progress can be made 
by the State when political clubs admit only their own 
party, who cherish and believe in that party’s weak- 
nesses as well as its strongholds? What of the higher 
education in artists’ or authors’ clubs that admit only 
their own kith, who sit about talking of themselves or 
flattering one another? (Would that they might intro- 
duce red corpuscles into the club’s system by listing a 
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Colleges and Schools 








New York University 


Comprehends eight schools. The LAW SCHOOL 
(with Day and Evening Classes), MEDICAL COL- 
LEGE, GRADUATE SCHOOL, PEDAGOGY, 
APPLIED SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
VETERINARY COLLEGE, and COMMERCE 
ACCOUNTS and FINANCE. For circulars address, 


THE REGISTRAR, Washington Square, New York City 


Morgan Park Academy 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


F The fact that it is a department of this University guaran- 

or tees completeness of equipment and exceptional educational 

opportunity. Situation, outside of city, most favorable for 

Bo S boys’ physical and moral development. For catalogue de- 

y’ scribing modern dormitories, gymnasium, laboratories, 

library, athletic field, scholarships and courses, address 
WAYLAND J. CHASE, Dean, Morgan Park, Illinois. 


FREEHOLD 
FOR Military School 


YOUNG Home school. Thorough instruction. Small classes. 
Military training and discipline, but not of a reforma- 
BOYS 











fined surroundings. Gymnasium, 


tory nature. 
Athletic sports. We prepare for any college. Only 
9 to 17 five vacancies. For illustraied catalogue address 


Maj. CHARLES N. DUNCAN, Principal, Freehold, N. J. 


Lake Forest Sc#9% 


(Formerly Lake Forest Academy.] 


‘Thorough instruction in all branches, fitting for col- 
lege or university. Equipment complete. Physical 
training; ample play ground ; situation healthful and 
delightful. he house system under which the boys 
live and the large number of Masters assure indi- 
vidual attention, Catalogue on application. Address 


Joseph Curtis Sloane, Head Master, Box 64, Lake Forest, Ill. 








KIMBALL HALL 
Chicago, Il. 


American 
Conservatory $cc" 


Music and 
Dramatic Art in the West. Unsurpassed course of 
study. MANY FREE ADVANTAGES. Special 
Feachers training Dept. Fall term begins Sept. 9, 
1903. Send for catalog. 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 


Chicago-Kent College of Law 


Three years’ course. Prepares for admission to the bar in 
all States. Large Faculty. Extension preparatory course. 
Individual instruction. For catalogue address secretary. 
ELMEK E. BARRETT, LL.B., 1009 Title & Trust Bldg., Chicago 


Homoeopathic Medical College 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Men and women admitted on equal terms. Fees and cost 
of living very low. For announcement and particulars 
address R. S. COPELAND, M. D., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Woodberry Forest School ss¥s 











“In front rank of Southern preparatory schools, Complete equipment 
including laboratories, gymnasium, and athletic fields, Testimonials 
required of every applicant. For illustrated catalogue, address 


J. CARTER WALKER, M. A., Orange, Va. 


THE NEWMAN SCHOOL f27"3,Sc."3, 

lege or technical school. 
Esthblished under the patronage of the Archbishop of New York. 
Limited number of boys received into the family of the headmaster. 
Attractive school bui! dings, gymnasium, swimming pool, ete. _ Address 


Jesse Albert Locke, A.M., ‘ 











New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 


Irving Institute, Non-Military 
Fall term, Sept. 23d. 
J.M.. Furman, A. M., Principal. 


Locust Dale Academy 


LOCUST DALE, VIRGINIA. Prepares for West Point, 
Annapolis and the Universities. Military and physical training. 
Location noted for healthfulness and highly moral influences, Ad- 
dress W. W. BRIGGS, Principal. 


Ohio Military Institute crcssa 6. 


vigor specially marked. Illustrated catalogue. 
REV. JOHN HUGH ELY, AM. REGENT. 











Williamsport Dickinson Seminary 


Not sectarian but distinctly Christian. Co-educational. 
Low tuition. Music, Art, and Elocution are specialties. 
Athletics. Catalog free. 

Rev. Edward J. Gray, D.D., Pres., Williamsport, Pa. 


Park Avenue Institute 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
32d year. Boys here are happy and studious. College 
or business. $450. Send for illustrated catalogue. 








NEw JERSEY, ESSEX FELLS. 


KINGSLEY SCHOOL for Young Boys 


A refined home with school companionships, routine and 
discipline. Healthful location, 22 miles from New York. 
Athletic sports. Military drill. J. R. Campsect, Headmaster. 


University Training 
FOR BUSINESS 





Accounting School of Commerce 
- Accounts and Finance 
Banking New York University 
Evening Sessions 
Brokerage Washington Square 


FALL TERM OPENS OCTOBER 1 
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few audacious critics.) And the actors’ clubs 
—would not a few conservatives give balance 
to the ultra-bohemian atmosphere? And what 
of the churches—those mighty religious asso- 
ciations of distinct and contradictory charters 
—what are they doing, with their conservative 
creeds and regulations, toward the fulfilment 
of a universal religion of one faith, one God? 

It is not such a very big world, and we are 
all related and dependent upon each other. 
Neither do we stop here long. What, then, 
is the use of conservatism? It is sluggish- 
ness, impediment, decay. The ideal club is 
a gathering together of men and women for 
every better cause. Why limit its purpose, 
why burden its membership with restrictions? 
We fuss so much about our little set, and 
fume so much about our little feathers! Why 
bother? There is a law of moral and ethical 
gravitation which adjusts these things. The 
vulgar find no comfort with the cultured; 
the ignorant take no pleasure with the let- 
tered. Only those who have sympathy with 
us will seek us and stop with us long; and 
those who do not congene are as anxious for 
riddance as we. We may keep our eyes wide 
open, we shall see only that which we seek. 
We may open our hearts as wide, and none 
will enter there who has not by natural selec- 
tion the right to a resting-place. 

Until the conservatism of sex has passed 
out, the club can not fulfil its whole mission. 
That part of its mission which is fulfilled to- 
day, is gained at the expense of other obliga- 
tions. To get from the club all that it is 
capable of yielding toward the solving of 
social and domestic problems, men and 
women must affiliate and co-operate in their 
club life. The first advantage in this will be 
the obvious one of keeping together, and rob- 
bing neither of rights nor time. Husbands 
and wives can spend their leisure hours at 
their club together. Another advantage will 
be the influence which this grafting of mas- 
culine and feminine principles will have on 
the characters of both. I can fancy the scorn 


of men at the suggestion to have women 
rustling through their club-rooms and de- 
manding continuous dress-parade; and I 
fancy, too, the disgusted look’ of women 
at thought of smoke and Stale beer odors 
permeating their delightful club-rooms. But 
these discrepancies in taste and opinion con- 
stitute one of the main needs for the club of 
both sexes. The initial jars which such clubs 
must encounter, would prove their necessity. 
Why should men and women, whose lives 
must be so closely lived, differ so essentially 
in every tendency, habit, viewpoint, and stan- 
dard? Are not these differences the funda- 
mental cause out of which spring dissension, 
disruption, and heartache? Men and women 
have not the slightest conception of the mo- 
tives and principles by which the actions of 
the other sex are guided. Men think women 
petty and silly; women think men coarse and 
unfeeling. It would not take so long an ex- 
periment in co-operative club life to find the 
masculine and feminine characters under- 
standing, responding, and merging. Women 
will acquire the broad view by contact with 
men and affairs, and men will gain some- 
what of gentleness and finer feeling. Women 
will attain the breadth and poise of men; and 
men will learn the subtle distinction between 
brute force and that strength which reaches 
its acme in gentleness and self-control. 

Men lose patience most quickly with wo- 
mau’s narrowness. But centuries of narrow 
living and narrow environment imposed by 
man, must have yielded to woman the narrow 
view, the narrow means, the narrow end. For 
the correction of which no method can be 
truer than the co-operative club, where man 
may find woman in the place where comrades 
are sought, at the time when they are most 
needed. 

Perhaps the woman’s clubs have in them 
more virtue than we think. They may bea 
preparatory school for higher grades; a fore- 
runner of the future; the shadow cast by the 
coming event. 


Prophecies Concerning the Popes 
By Ralph D. Paine 


URING the illness of Pope Leo XIII, 

many references have appeared relat- 

ing to the ‘Prophecies of Saint Mala- 
chy,’’ as indicating the personality of the 
successor to the Pontificate, and this curi- 
ous and ancient document has been discussed 
with a widespread interest that shows a sur- 
prising amount of credence in the value of 
the predictions. Much of the information 
published recently has been inaccurate, per- 
haps because the true history of these proph- 
ecies can not be gleaned off-hand. It seems 
a picturesque gleam out of the darkness of 
the Middle Ages, that in this twentieth cen- 
tury, the alleged list of the Popes, until the 
end of the world, as foreshadowed by an 
Irish Archbishop, who died more than eight 
hundred years ago, should be studied, inter- 
preted and discussed, in the effort to fore- 
shadow the election in the Sacred College 
of Cardinals. 


The Predictions of Saint Malachy 


Saint Malachy undertook to describe by a 
series of Latin mottoes or titles the line of 
Popes who should rule through nearly a thou- 
sand years after his time. Many of these 
prophecies have fitted so accurately the 
Popes they were intended to describe or 
suggest, that popular belief is not shaken 
to this day, despite the iconoclastic attacks 
of scholars who have made out a case to 
prove that the prophecies were a forgery of 
the sixteenth century, and that their. popu- 
larity is based on the success of their predic- 
tions prior to that time, when the real author 
was writing with the facts before him. How- 
ever, hostile research has not blighted the 
fame of Saint Malachy, and authorities within 
the Church can be found to defend the 
prophecies as having been written by the 
Irish saint, in the true spirit of inspiration. 

As high an authority as an exhaustive en- 
cyclopedia of Church history declares that 
the prophecy “is always attributed to the 
saint who was Archbishop of Armagh, and 
died in 1148. Saint Bernard reports as an 
eye-witness several miracles and prophecies 
of Saint Malachy. In 1596, Arnold of Wyon, 
a learned Benedictine, discovered the manu- 
script, ignored until then, of the prophecy 
concerning the succession of the Popes, since 
Celestine Il, in 1143, until the end of the 
world. He intrusted the discovery to the 
Spanish Dominican and historian, Ciaconius 
Charcon, who provided the work with notes, 
and.the document has been often reprinted. 
The characteristic attributed to each Papal 
reign by the prophecy does not always refer 
to the Pope himself, but often to a historic 
personage of the period.”’ 

Another authority who calls the work “a 
series of fictitious prophecies, which popular 
voice seems somehow bent upon converting 
into inspired oracles,’’ yet tempers his attack 
by this acknowledgment: ‘‘Foolish and trivial 
as these interpretations may sound, there is 
no room for doubt that these and no others 
were intended by the author of the prophecy. 
Once the fact is grasped that the prophetic 
mottoes are derived sometimes from armorial 
bearings, sometimes from a cardinalatial title, 
sometimes from the Christian or family name, 
sometimes from the place of origin of the 
Pope, or from a combination of two or more 
of these elements, a sort of law will be found 
to run through the whole. Certainly the 
identifications are in the aggregate so strik- 
ing as far to transcend the possibilities of 
mere coincidence. It is surely impossible 
that any lucky guess could show a score, 
or several score, of such hits.” 

This authority qualifies his tribute by de- 
claring ‘‘that no reasonable man would hesi- 
tate to admit the preternatural character of 


such vaticinations, if only the facts were es- 
tablished that the prophecies had preceded 
the events.” 

Be that as it may, for more than three cen- 
turies, one of the popular factors in the elec- 
tion of every Pope has been the ‘‘Prophecies 
of Saint Malachy,’’ and to-day they are caus- 
ing as much speculation as ever, as to who 
among the likely candidates may fit the motto 
or title designating the successor to Leo XIII. 
His part in the predictions was expressed in 
the words, ‘‘Lumen in Ceelo”’ (the light in the 
heavens), and was interpreted to refer to the 
comet which appears with the fleur-de-lys 
and cypress tree in the shield of his family 
coat-of-arms. The motto for the next Pope 
is “Ignis Ardens’’ (the blazing fire). It has 
been noted that in Cardinal Domenico Svampa 
there is a seeming aptness, and his career and 
personal qualities have long since ranked 
him among the possible Popes. The word 
“Svampa”’ in Italian means a flaming torch, 
and in the quarterings of his coat-of-arms 
there is a blazing torch. More fanciful is 
the claim of the partisans of Cardinal Gotti, 
that the prophecy fits him inasmuch as he 
is of the Carmelite order, whose original 
home was on Mount Carmel, from whose 
peak the Prophet Elijah went up by a whirl- 
wind in a chariot of fire. Moreover, there is 
a flaming altar on the escutcheon of Cardinal 
Gotti, and it may be said also that there isa 
similar device in the quarterings of Cardinal 
Oreglia di Santo Stefano. 

According to Saint Malachy, there are to 
be only ten Popes after Leo XIII, and the 
end of the world will succeed the rule of 
the last of the series, as foretold: 

‘‘In the last persecution of the Holy Roman 
Church, Peter, the Roman, will reign, who 
will feed the sheep amid great tribulation, 
after which the City on the Seven Hills will 
be destroyed, and the Dreadful Judge will 
come and judge the people.’’ The titles of 
the future Popes are as follows: Fides In- 
trepida, the intrepid faith; Pastor Angelicus, 
the angelic pastor; Pastor et Nauta, the pas- 
tor and pilot; Flos Florum, the flower of 
flowers; De Mediate Lune, from the half 
of the moon; De Labore Solis, from the la- 
bor of the sun; De Gloriz Olive, from the 
glory of the olive. 


Some of the Fulfilments 


The I'st of the Popes of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, as described by Saint Malachy, included 
these interpretations: Pius IX, who preceded 
Leo XIII, was called Crux de Cruces (the 
cross of crosses), referring to the bitter trials 
which befell the Church, in that the temporal 
power of the Papacy was destroyed in the 
reign of Pius IX, and the Papal states incor- 
porated in the kingdom of Italy. Gregory 
XVI, who was Pope from 1831 to 1846, was 
referred to as De Balnis Etruriz (from the 
baths of Etruria). He had been a Carmal- 
doldese monk, and this particular village, 
Bagno (the Baths), was associated with the 
life of the founder of the order. 

To Pius VIII, who ruled 1829-1830, was given 
the title of Vir Religiosus (the religious man). 
Leo XII, 1823-1829, was Canis et Coluber (the 
dog and snake), as combining the fidelity of 
the dog with the wisdom of the serpent. 
The first Pope of the century was Pius VII, 
Aquila Rapax, but this was in accord with 
one characteristic credited to Saint Malachy, 
that of sometimes choosing to foretell an 
event or a historical personage of the par- 
ticular reign. Aquila Rapax then was Napo- 
leon, the ravishing eagle of Europe, whose 
domination was included in the reign of Pius 
VII, 1800-1823. 

It is interesting to delve into the records 
of these prophecies during other centuries, 
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Western Military Academy 


25th year. New fireproof buildings. Number limited. Strong 
faculty. Thorough military and academic depts. References. 
Col, A. M. Jackson, A.M., Supt., Upper Alton, Ill. 


Chestnut Hill Academy 


Wissahickon Heights, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
A boarding and day school for boys, 30 minutes from 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Catalogues on appli- 
cation. JAMES L. PATTERSON, Head Master. 




















HARDIN COLLEGE 


and CONSERVATORY for Girls. 31st year. The 
College—a University Trained Faculty. German- 
American Conservatory. Art, Elocution and Cooking 
Courses. Catalogue. 
John W. Million, Pres.,1190 College Pl., Mexico, Mo. 





Linden Hall Seminary 


A Moravian Boarding #chool for Girls, Founded 1794, General and 
College Preparatory Courses. Special advantages in Music and Art. 
For catalogue address 

R Chas. D. Kreider, Principal, Lititz, Pa. 





: Resident and day school 
Dupont Seminary. for girls and young 
ladies. Exceptional advantages of location; beautiful 
building; new and most artistic furnishings; cultured 
home life. Regular and specia! courses, Number of 
pupils limited. Expenses moderate. For catalogue ad- 
dress THE PRINCIPAL, 1760 Q St., N.W.. Washington, D.C. 





MISS ANABLE’S 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
1350 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Primary, Academic, College Preparatory and Special Courses in Art 
and Music. Preparation for foreign travel. Established in 1848. 





NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 


College for Women and Preparatory School for Girls. 
Regular and Elective Courses. Extensive Grounds, Spa- 
cious Buildings. Conducted by School Sisters of Notre 
Dame. Location unsurpassed, suburbs of Baltimore. 

Charles Street Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


FERRY HALL for YOUNG WO — 


Preparatory and College Courses, Music, Elocution, Art, 
Physical Training. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley and other colleges. Beautiful and healthful 
location on Lake Michigan. Large, new building. 

MISS SABRA L. SARGENT, Box 21, Lake Forest, Ill. 








Maryanp, Bartimore, 1405 Park Ave, 


Wilford Home School 2:2:% 


Twenty-sixth year begins September 24. Certificate admits to 
Wellesley, Vassar and other colleges. Elective Courses: Music, Art, 
Languages, etc. Manual Training (Constructive Art). Outdoor games, 

Address MRS. WALLER R. BULLOCK, Principal. 





Southern Home School 
FOR GIRLS, 915-917 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 
A Boarding and Day School. Sixty-second year October Ist, 
1903, Miss DUFF and Miss PENDLETON, Successors to Mrs, 

CARY and Miss CARY. 





NEw JERSEY, Pompton. 
PAMLICO An ideal home school for girls. 11th 
year. Beautiful country location near 
New York City. General and elective courses. Excep- 
tional advantages in English, Music and Art. All out- 


door sports. For illustrated catalogue address 
Mrs. H. C. DEMILLE, Principal. 





New York, New York City, 549 West End Avenue. 
Mi G ‘ h’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
1SS errisn S$ Special course of study. 





ILLINOIS, WINNETKA (sixteen miles from Chicago). 


GIRTON SCHOOL 
A Boarding School For Girls 


Highest academic and musical advantages. Certificate 
admits to college. Healthful location. Twelve acres of 
beautiful grounds. For illustrated year book address 
Box 33. FRANCIS KING COOKE, Principal. 


Tudor Hall 
School for Girls 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
College Preparatory; General and Special Courses. 
Send for Year Book. 
FREDONIA ALLEN, Pw.B,, PRINCIPAL. 
REv. J. CUMMING SMITH, D.D. DEAN. 


The Catharine Aiken 
School for Girls 


Stamford, Conn. Near New York 


College preparation or academic 
course. Special advantages in 
Music, Art, Modern Languages, 
History and Literature. Physi- 
moral and mental 




















cal, social, 


development. 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Scoville Devan, A. B. (Wellesley) 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


at your home. Fora limited time we will give free, 48 
music lessons on either Piano, Organ, Banjo, Guitar, 
Cornet, Violin or Mandolin (your expense will only be 
the cost of postage and the music you use, which is 
small), We teach by mail only and guarantee success. 
Hundreds write: ‘Wish I had known of your school be- 
fore.”” For booklet and testimonials address 


VU. S. SCHOOL, OF MUSIC 
Box 308 19 Union Square, New York. N.Y. 
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For new catalogue address 
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to the training of the 
boy insures a Hy 
ous and healthy 
manhood. At 


BORDENTOWN 
MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 


we strive to bring out the best that is in the boy, 
to cultivate in him habits of right living, and to 
give him mstbed and moral equipment that 
will fit him for the battle of life. 
Three courses are offered: scientific, classical, 
and English. CoLtEGk PREPARATORY. 
Catalogue free on request. 
REV. T. H. LANDON, A.M., Principal 
MAJ. T. D. LANDON, Commandant, 
Bordentown, N. J. 
No compromise on tobacco, liquor or hazing, 











NYACK ON 
HUDSON, 


Nyack 
Military 


N.Y. 

29 Miles from New 
York City. 

A SELECT 

MILITARY 

BoarDING SCHOOL 

FOR Boys. 


Address The 
Adjutant 


Academy 








CAMP FOR BOYS 


July rst to September rst 
Send for Special Circular 











Twenty-sixth Year 
Michigan 
Military 
Academy 


ORCHARD LAKE, MICH. 


GENERAL Harris A. WHEELER, President. 
LAWRENCE CAMERON HALL, A.M., 
Head Master. 


Chicago Office, 720 Old Colony Bldg. 














What We Do 
We Do Well. 


Betts Academy 


Prepares for the leading universities, tech- 
nical and professional school: 

Courses are selected to suit the particular 
needs of each student. 

Opportunities are thus given to take up 
Q optional studies, independent of regular 
courses, or to save time in preparation where 
students are sufficiently matured. 

The masters are in close touch with the 
students, fraternizing with them, giving 
personal, direct instruction, outside of the 
class room, and this intimate fellowship has 
proved a powerful factor in the development 
of character and intellectual growth. The 





On September 2iet the 
OLD BELL will ring 
in our 65th year. 
grounds are large and beautiful and finely adapted for athletic and 

outdoor sports of all seasons. 


WM. J. BETTS, A.M. (Yale), Principal, Stamford, Conn. 





The St. John’s 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


(EPISCOPAL) 
The American Rugby 


School farm 200 acres. For 
catalogue, etc., address 

DR. E. E. SMYTHE, President, 
Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 











MILITARY 


Montclair Acaveny 


We prepare for any college, Government Academies or business, 
SGasall clneses. Large gymnasium. Healthful location. Army detail, 
Col. Wm. H. Boyle, U. S, A., retired. For catalogue, address 


John G. MacVicar, A. M., 21 Walden Place, Montclair, N. J. 





° eqe 
Peekskill Military Academy 
. — Peekskill-on-Hudson 
New York 
70th Year. Prepares for 
Colleges and Government 
Schools. Thorough busi- 
ness course. Regents’ grade 
certificate. U. S. Army 
P Officer detailed by War De- 
4} partment. New and fully 
uipped Gymnasium. For 
Tustrated catalogue apply 
to The Principals. 








Earn a $150 Scholarship~_) 


10 Free Scholarships to singers, young men or women. 
10 Free competitive Scholarships to people with good dramatic 
ability, or to people who are talented readers. 
number af ambitious young men can earn scholarships. 
Schools 


Fall Term Opens Sept. 22 
Oratory 
Physical Culture of Expression 


Classes conducted in connection with the 
Institutional Church, corner Monroe and Francisco Sts., Chicago 


Dramatic Art 
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and select instances in which Saint Malachy 
pointed clearly toward the successful candi- 
date for the Papacy. No random guess would 
seem able to fit the case of two Popes related 
to each other, as were the two Borgias, Cal- 
listus III, and Alexander VI, the only two 
Popes who blazoned a bull on their escutch- 
eons, and in Saint Malachy’s list, a bull is 
twice mentioned, in the case of just these 
two Popes. Other remarkable fulfilments, 
taken at random, are these: Nicholas 1V, 
1288-1292, Picus inter Escas (a magpie among 
dainties), born in’ the town of Escola in Pi- 
cenum. Honorius IV, 1285-1287, ex-Rosa 
Leonina (from a Leonine rose), belonged to 
the family of Savelli, whcse coat-of-arms was 
a rose held by two lions. Celestine V, 1295, 
Ex Eremo Celsus (exalted from the desert), 
formerly a hermit, and his family name is a 
play on the word ‘‘celsus.’’? Boniface VIII, 
1294-1303, Ex Undarum Benedictione (from 
the benediction of the waves). His Chris- 
tian name was Benedict, and he had waves 
for his coat-of-arms. Benedict VI, Concio- 
nator Paternus (preacher of Patara), called 
Brother Nicholas of Patara, and belonged 
to the Order of Preachers. Clement V, De 
fessis Aquitanicus (from the Aquitanian 
fesses), was a native of Aquitania and had 
fesses for his coat-of-arms. John XXII, De 
Sutore Osseo (from the bony or osseus shoe- 
maker), was the son of a shoemaker whose 
family name was Ossa. 

The favor which these prophecies have met 
is largely due to the feeling latent in many 
minds, that it would not have been possible 
or worth while to fabricate such a document. 
Saint Malachy was not the only prophet of 
the Papal succession who came into wide 
popularity and swayed a potent influence in 
the Middle Ages, but he is the only one to 
survive and receive serious consideration in 
modern times. There was the Blessed Joa- 
chim, the Abbot of Calabria, whose papal 
prophecies produced an extraordinary effect 
in the thirteenth century, and led to a kind 
of schism in the Church, of which echoes 
were found in almost every country of Eu- 
rope. Even such a man as Montaigne seems 
to have regarded them with interest. ‘I 
would to God,” he writes, ‘I had with my 
own eyes seen the book of the Abbot of Cala- 
bria, who foretold all the Popes that should 
come, together with their names and shapes.”’ 

In 1387, these writings were thus referred 
to: ‘‘Men seith also of this Joachym that he 
descryvede as it were by prophecie the man- 
ers and dedes and nombre of all Popes that 
shulde be in Holy Chirche.”’ 

This description corresponds fairly well 
with the collection of mysterious apothegms 
by Joachim, which were widely circulated 
during the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth centuries. 


8 8 
Dreams 


By Felix Carmen 


Birdlike arc the dreams that bring 
Into youth its joy and spring; 
Love and music and delight 
Mark their coming and their flight. 
Ah, if youth but only knew 
Which were false and which were truc ! 


Birdlike is my dream to-day, 
Sweet it is, but will not stay; 
Full of love and song it goes 
Out into a world of prose. 
Ah, if only it finds you 
I shall know one dream that’s true} 


A Painful Incident 


SOMEWHAT seedy-looking person, who 
might have been a preacher or a poet, 
called on Mr. George H. Daniels, Gen- 

eral Passenger Agent of the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad, the other day, and Mr. Daniels 
received him as suavely as if he had beena 
party coming to hire a special train. 

“What can I do for you, sir?’’ inquired Mr. 
Daniels, by way of leading up to the purpose 
ot the visit. 

“I would like to have a pass to go to Buf- 
falo,”’ replied the visitor without further pre- 
liminaries. 

“Ah, indeed?”’ said Mr. Daniels, shying a 
bit at the unexpectedness of it. ‘‘May I ask 
on what grounds?” 

“On the grounds of the New York Central 
Railroad, of course,” explained the visitor 
with refreshing coolness; for it was a hot 
day. “I can walk over the grounds of any- 
body else.’”” And Mr. Daniels was so over- 
come by the explanation that he could not 
hold his pen in his hand long enough to sign 
his name to the needed document. Which 
shows that a man mustn’t handle jokes—or 
G. P. A.’s—when they are loaded. 


Too Inventive 


HE WAS a mildly pessimistic old lady, 
S and after her visitors had tried, and had 

failed with every cheerful topic they 
could call to mind, they turned, as a final 
resort, to the old lady’s garden. That, surely, 
was a cheerful subject, for it was ablaze with 
blossoms of every color, and everything ap- 
peared flourishing to the most satisfactory 
degree. 
“What beautiful roses you have!” ex- 
claimed the visitor. ‘‘So many varieties, 
too; I’ve never seen finer ones anywhere.”’ 
“Ves,” returned the old lady, with a long- 
drawn sigh, “I suppose they ave fine; but 
it does seem as if every time them florists 
invents a new kind of rose that the Lord up 








For further information address C. W. SCHMIDT, Secretary. 
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The University of 
Notre Dame, 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 





FULL COURSES IN 


Classics, Letters, Economics and History, 
Journalism, Art, Science, Pharmacy, Law, 
Civil, Mechz ical and Electrical Engineer- 
ing, Architecture, Thorough Preparatory 
and Commercial Courses. ry : 3 


Rooms Free to all students who have com- 
pleted the studies required for admission into the 
Sophomore, Junior or Senior Year of any of the 
Collegiate Courses. Rooms at a moderate 
charge for Students over Seventeen making the 
Preparatory Studies for any of the Collegiate 
Courses. 

A limited number of candidates for the Ecclesi- 
astical state will be received at special rates. 

St. Edward’s Hall, for boys under 13 years, 
is unique in the completeness of its equipments. 

The 60th year will open September 8th, 
1903. Catalogues Free. Address, 


REV. A. MORRISSEY, C. S. C. 
Box Z -. President 














ST. MARY’S ACADEMY, "oTRE DAME 


One Mile West of Notre Dame University. Conducted by The 
Sisters of the Holy Cross. Chartered 1855. Ideal location. 
National patronage. Thorough English, Classical, 
Scientific and Commercial Courses, Advanced Chemis- 
try, Pharmacy and Modern Languages. Students pre- 
ared for Collegiate and Special Courses. Conservatory of 

usic and Art School. Physical Culture. Young women fitted 
for lives of usefulness. Moderate cost. School year begins 
Sept. 8. For catalogue and special information, apply to The 


Directress, St. Mary’s Academy, Box 17, Notre Dame, Ind. 
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DANVILLE 


Military 
Institute 


Southern Virginia 











A high-grade prepar- 
atory school for high- 
minded boys and 
young men. Fire- 
proof buildings, com- 
fortable quarters, 
pure water. Military 
Training, Cadet Band, 
annual encampment. 
Modern Gymnasium, 
ample Athletic 
Grounds, with out- 
door life entire ses- 
sion. No serious ill- 
ness in history of 
school. Prepares for 
any University or Col- 
lege or for business. 
Individual instruc- 
tion, experienced 
teachers. Number 
limited. References 
obligatory. 


For handsome prospectus 
address the Principala, 


HORACE CAMPBELL, A. M., Ph. D., ) Box 22L 
CLEMENT A. SYDNOR, A.B., » Danville, Va. 
to make their way. EAST. 


USINESS MAN trains for practical 


work and secures situations for all graduates of 
complete commercial course. No vacations. 
Address for free catalogue, C. C. GAINES, Box 961 Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., or 119 West 125th Street, New York, N. Y. 














for young men who want 








New Frngland 


courses in Elocution and Oratory. 

The privileges of lectures, 
appearing 
student. » t 
eagerly sought as teachers and musicians. 





Pianoforte, Organ, Orchestral Instruments and Voca Music Courses are supplemented by such 
other branches as Composition, History of Music, L S I 
Diction, Piano and Organ Tuning, Choir Training and Musical Journalism. The Normal Depart- 


ment trains for intelligent and practical teaching in conformity with Conservatory Methods. 
An affiliation with the Emerson College of Oratory gives unsurpassed opportunities to pursue 


concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice and 
before audiences and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music 
Diplomas are granted to those satisfactorily finishing their courses, and graduates are 


Ali particulars and year book will be sent on application. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director, Huntington Ave., Boston, ass. 


To be a student here is to enjoy privileges 
in a musical education that are within the 
reach of no other institution in this country 
or in Europe. 

The scope of its courses is such that no 
limitations are set upon the student’s am- 
bition. 

Every department under a master. Class 
or private instruction. 


Theory, Literature, Expression, Interpretation, 











The Great Professional School 


of Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory 


and all orchestral in- 
struments. Unexcelled 
facilities for study. 
The Hinshaw School 


of 
Opera and 
Drama 


practical education for 
all branches of stage 
work, For year book 
of Free Advantages, 
Terms, etc., apply to 
Rov ArTHUR Hunt, 
Mgr., Chicago. 


Fall Term opens Sept.7 














THE UNIVERSITY 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Boys Only ITHACA, N.Y. 
Boarding and Day Departments 
Prepares for Cornell and All High-Class Colleges 
Certificates accepted since 1895 
Junior House opens September, 1903 

opens July 16, for eight 
Summer Term weeks. (Circulars.) 
JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN, President of Cornell 
University, says:—I give most cheerful testimony as to the 
high quality of work done in your school. Its complete 
curriculum and excellent management render it a most de- 
sirable preparatory school for the University. 
Fall Term opens September 24th. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE TO 
CHARLES A. STILES 
110 Avenue C., Ithaca, N. Y. 














Bush Temple Conservatory 


North Clark St. and Chicago Ave., Chicago. 


Kenneth M. Bradley, Director 
Board of Examiners : 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler 

August Hyllested, 
Johanna Hess-Burr. 
Dr. Charles E. Allum, 
Clarence Dickinson. 
Adolph Rosenbecker. 
George Crampton. 
Kenneth M. Bradley. 
Henry M. Soper, (Oratory.) 
The Leading School of 
> MUSIC, ORATORY, 
< ACTING 
and LANGUAGES 
Teachers of International 
reputation in’ all depart- 
ments. Catalogue Free. 


(Address H, M. Soper for Special Oratory Catalogue.) 





and invents a new kind of bug to eat it.” 


The Bush Temple Conservatory uses Bush & Gertz Pianos exclusively. 








Chicago College 
ot Dental Surgery 









Champion Dental College Foot Ball Team 
for the past three seasons. 


Offers Unsurpassed Facilities 
to the Dental Student. 


For annourcement address 





DR. TRUMAN W., BROPHY, Dean,781 Harrison St.,Chicago. | 

















The course at Peirce School gives more than 
theoretical and practical business training. It 
offers a general English education as thorough 
as that of the best Academies and Preparatory 
Schools. Such a course of study is of incalenis- 
ble value to a young man, whatever his object 
inlife. As the largest and best equipped Busi- 
ness School in America, Peirce Schooi has had 
many flattering things said of it by men promi- 
nent in Nationallife. 
“‘This Commercial School has been built up by 
the necessity of the times, Itis not a training 
school for warriors, or diplomats or politicians ; 
but for a calling which has become, in the 
progress of the world, higher than either.” 
—Hon. Tuomas B. Rep. 
Arrangements have been made for a boarding 
department for boys where they will have the 
care, supervision and Christian influence of 
home. 1815 students last term from many States 
_ and foreign countries. Send for cataloguo. 
PEIRCE SCHOCL 


917-919 Chestnut St. 7 
Philadelphia, Pa. } 
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IN SIX PARTS—PART FOUR 


Illustrated by HARRISON FISHER 








SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING PARTS 

an orphan, brought up in California 
by Captain Herrick, army veteran, at the age of twenty- 
one comes East with his guardian. They go to WV ‘ashing- 
ton, where the crisis between North and South is all the 
Williams makes an excursion 


Young Williams 


talk. From Washington, 
to Lanleyton, Virginia, with the object of seeing the young 
mistress of the plantation, Miss Volilla Lanley. Though 


the two have met before, she does not recognize him. 
Scarcely has he presented ‘himself, when Southbridge, an 
ardeni young Sc sutherner, and a suitor of Volilla, ay «peo! 
with the news that Sumter is being bombarded. eand 
the young lady express warlike sentiments on behalf of 
the South, her cousin and admirer, Richard Bulwer, re- 
mains philosophically cool, and W ‘illiams declares for the 
Union, thus angering the hostess and Southbridge. When 
the Californian next returns to Lanleyton he goes there 
Sor military purposes, as captain of a cavalry troop. 
Upon arriz tal he sends his men back, as Southbridge, com- 
manding a much larger body, is on the estate. Williams 
goes through a succession of perils, in the course of them 
facing the enraged Volilla’s revolver. He succeeds in 
sketching a map of the surroundings from the cupola of 
the house, confiscates the young lady's horse from her, and 
gallops off under a shower of Confederate bullets. in 
the ensuing adv. ance of the Federals, Miss Lanley’s grand- 
father dies while defending the house. A momentary 
truce allows Williams to escort the lady to the Confederate 
lines. Upon the continuation of hostilities, he leads a 
charge, in which Captain Herrick is killed. 


CHAPTER VIII 


HE defeated army fell back to its old position; 

the victorious army retained possession of 

the field; and each, awakening from the first 

shock of arms to the immensity of its under- 

taking, began to prepare anew for war. For 

the Vagabond there was the unrelenting com- 
panionship of his grief. The world had become un- 
peopled; all paths led through a lonely land. His one 
consolation was that the Captain had departed not as 
he had feared, “propped up on pillows with a stack of 
medicine bottles at his elbow,” but in the heat of strife, 
feeling as youthful as a cadet. The ensuing weeks and 
months of inaction taught him how the soldier lives 
through long periods of inertia and drills on the mem- 
ory of one, two or three great days’ strain and the 
expectation of another. When a 
note in honor of their charge. 
signed plain “A. Lincoln,” told 
him that he might have a colo- 
nelcy, he refused with the guile- 
lessness of their true captain at 
thought of separating himself 
from his Vagabonds. During 
these days the old Captain’s ad- 
vice was often recalled, and fre- 
quently the young Captain looked 
across the country in the direc- 
tion of the Lanley plantation. 
which once more lay in the nen- 
tral zone. 

From one source and another 
he learned that Miss Lanley was 
back in the old house, keeping 
vigil alone with her servants. 
He contemplated the irony of the 
situation (when time must hang 
heavy on her hands as well as 
on his) which denied him the 
half hour required to tell that 
story. Meanwhile, he kept think- 
ing that he needed only to wait 
for darkness, have his horse sad- 
dled, and break a military rule in 
order to put himself on the road 
to Lanleyton and leave the rest to 
circumstance, as any vagabond 
loves to do. Go he was beund 
to as surely as the temptation 
and the monotony of camp kept 
rising to tap the dam of his pa- 
tience, if fate in a sable form had 
not taken charge of him. Marcus 
Aurelius in the rags of a contra- 
band, though he detested the 
Yankees, -had made his way 
through the lines on his mis- 
tress’s errand. In the presence 
of the Captain, he drew himself 
up, and his first words were to 
explain his stricken dignity. 

I’se discountahed some dif’culties an’ obsuhved some 
sangfraw, sah.” 

Having offered the proof of a phrase from a for- 


eign tongue, which he had learned in youthful days 
while in Paris with his master, that bare feet were 
purely a stage make-up with a Southern  gentle- 


man’s man-servant, he took a letter out of his dilapi- 
dated straw hat. 


The Vagabond had no sooner glanced at the femi- 





“Adieu!” she added, over her shoulder 


nine hand, no sooner felt the soft linen between his 
fingers, than, with thrilling realization, he understood 
that she had written to him. Every one when he opens 
a folded sheet whose rustle is the preface to uncer- 
tainty prefers to be alone. He went inside his tent and 
pulled the flap. The message which he read, at first 
swiftly and then slowly, as if words were sentences 
and sentences slow- dripping honey, was plainly enough 
dictated by conscience and not inclination. It showed 
a girl who, seeing through the windows of her grief 
when the mist of her tears had passed, realized that 
she had been a little unfair to one to whom she would 
be under no obligation: 
“LANLEYTON, September 1, 1861. 

“S1r—I write this because an apology is due even more 
to an enemy than to a friend. 

“Its tardiness is owing entirely to me; that it is sent 
at all is owing to Cousin Richard, who has ever had 
the faculty of looking on both sides of a question. I 
saw him yesterday for the first time since my grand- 
father’s death, he having been in Alabama on recruit- 
ing duty. He told me that you went ahead of your 
men on the day my grandfather was killed, in order to 
protect our house and its occupants from rifle fire. 
I had never thought of it in that light before. He said 
that your action could not have been more chivalrous. 
I agree with him. I thank you for this. I thank you 
because not an object in our house has been disturbed. 
I thank you for your considerateness after my grand- 
father had fallen and for allowing me to go to the Con- 
federate lines when I might have been a bearer of in- 
formation. Richard says that you were fully justified 
by military canons in taking Folly... That I can not 
concede. I am obliged to you that, having taken him, 
you returned him safely. 

“Though you are an enemy, this much I am bound 
to say, I regret that my grief, my strong feeling for 
the righteousness of our cause and the brutal unfairness 
of yours, made me slow to see that, personally, you were 
worthy of a better one. 

I am, sincerely yours, 
“VoLILLA LANLEY.” 


When he stepped out of his tent, Marcus Aurelius 
had gone. . If. it occurred to the Vagabond that this 
meant that no answer was expected, it did not inter- 

fere with his plan. The time for 
telling that story was at hand. 
He ordered his horse saddled for 
three o’clock the next morning. 


CHAPTER IX 


try knew of his depart- 

ure. It was good-night to 
the one and the password to the 
other and he was outside of the 
lines. He rode slowly across 
the fields, his reins slack and his 
ear keen for any human sound. 
Dawn saw him within sight of 
the Lanley mansion. When he 
reached the shelter of the great 
trees of Lanleyton, he saw Miss 
Lanley’s riding-horse held by the 
groom at the curb. 

He had, in the sight of her 
graceful figure as it emerged 
from the door and joined that 
of the horse, making a harmoni- 
ous whole, the inspiration which 
needed only a vagabond’s confi- 
dence as its ally. He turned his 
horse’s step so as to join her on 
the drive, and he met her sur- 
prise with doffed cap, a smile and 


Ors his orderly and a sen- 


a question. 

“Do you mind if I ride with 
your” ° 

“Are-you going my way?” she 
retorted, 

“Yes,” he replied. 

“Then tell me which is your 
way.” 

“Yours, so it please you.” 


“But I don’t know mine yet.” 

“No more do I mine, then.” 

Then she perceived that the 
magnetism and assurance of this 
Yankee had led her to bandy words too freely. For 
an instant she had had a smile for him, at any rate, and 
his head swam with the glory of it. He met her new 
mood with a manner unchanged. 

“Why are you mocking me?” she asked insistently. 
“Because you have your men in ambush behind my 
house?” 

“My men are back in the Union. lines,” he replied. 
“I have come here quite alone, trusting that you will 


not betray me. I have come to ask a favor of you, 
to me a great favor, long craved, which you may easily 
grant. May I ride with you for half an hour and talk 
to you?” 

She scarcely knew what to say or what to make of 
his request. Back in the corner of her brain where 
a woman conceals the little emotions whose existence 
she denies, perhaps curiosity had been aroused. Be- 
sides, a girl fond of companionship and of adventure 
had had neither for two months. 

“As you are going my way, yes, for half an hour.” 

She marvelled at her consent, and started off at a 
trot, first by the road and then down a lane, and kept 
up the gait for some time, while he, keeping pace, said 
nothing. 

“Your time is flying,” 
over her shoulder. 

“The trouble is that I can’t think where to begin,” 
he replied, “and I can’t say it when we’re going at this 
rate, anyway.” 

“Then we'll walk,” she replied, drawing rein. “The 
more quickly it is over, the sooner you can return to 
your duties.” 

“That’s the trouble, you see,” and he bent toward her 
a little as their horses’ ears were on a line. “I thought 
I’d know just what to say when I started. You see, 
it seems so improbable, if I step outside of myself to 
look at it; while to me it’s all very real and natural.” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, more puzzled than ever. “Well, 
‘Once upon a time’; that’s the way stories usually 
begin.” 

‘“ “Once upon a time, yes, that will do, there was a 
oy—” 

“And a girl,” she said, being minded of fairy stories, 
and then bit her lip. 

“Oh, I shan’t come to her quite so soon,” he replied. 
The lights of mischief dancing in her eyes had helped 
him. “I’ll have to begin in order. I’ll start the boy 
at four years. That’s not quite as young—not by four 
years—as I might start him. It was then that he was 
brought from the city to an old house in the country 
in New England. He didn’t remember his mother; but 
so far as he knew, his father had failed and blamed 
her and she had died of grief. The father hated the 
world only less than he hated women. He was deter- 
mined that his son should not see much of either. He 
was a man with a big dome of a forehead, a big nose, 
a drooping mouth, a retreating chin and a scraggly 
beard, and his one idea was that his son should know 
nothing except what could be found in books. The 
boy was learn:ag Latin at five, sitting up on a chair 
like the poor, helpless Sphinx in the desert sands, 
with no hope of change. And while he crammed, what 
was he thinking of?” 

“Of a beautiful princess, of course,” she said, car- 
ried on in the humor of the fairy idea; and bit her lip 
again. 

“You insist on getting the princess in ahead of her 
appointed time,” he said happily, being very hopeful 
just then while he was swimming in the flood of her 
interest, not caring if she did scoff now that the 
story was sure of the telling. “No, that boy was look- 
ing out at the woods and hills where they met the 
sky and wondering what lay beyond. One day he saw 
a woodcut of a mountain, and the ambition of his life 
became to climb a mountain. He planned how, when 
he was old enough, he would start and keep walking 
until he reached the Rockies. Then one day he read 
that in the Ural Mountains there were gold and 
precious stones. So, of course, he must find a mine 
when he climbed his mountain. Yes, he was just that 
foolish, that boy—a happy boy, as happy as his father 
was sad—happy just at the thought that he was going 
to see the world some day.” 

“And he didn’t want a princess the least bit?” she 
asked. 

“No, not in the least then. There were cuts of 
them in the books in the library, European, Indian, 
Hindoo—all kinds. The only little girls he had ever 
seen passed up and down the road in buggies. He 
had never had a chance to talk to them.” 

“Then he ought to have lost his heart to the first 
one he met, and—in the story—climbed the mountain 
and brought the mine home in a chamois bag to the 
girl and lived happily with her ever afterward. Only, 
he wouldn’t in real life. He would fall in love with 
the next girl he met, and so on, and reach forty a 
bachelor following the same pastime.” 

In this way she kept in evidence, with feinting 
thrusts, the lance of her sarcasm, to let him know that 
she was armed. She had spoken without the slightest 
idea of what was coming, while he thought that 
memory had suddenly recalled him to her and she was 
stealing his climax. But he was determined that noth- 
ing should keep him from spinning his yarn in his 
own way, now. 

“He was an odd boy to other people, and he knew 
he was, but he didn’t much care if only he could 
see the Rockies, where the Latin grammar had not 
yet penetrated. That may explain the matter of the 
girl. One day when he was seven he went into the 
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woods to a favorite spot of his, where a tree falling 
across a brook had made a deep pool. ‘There he saw 
the princess., She must have been five or six, and she 
had very superior ways. When she smiled he would 
have climbed a tree, or jumped into the water, or 
done anything else at her bidding, and he was a boy 
who did not like to take orders. He caught a butter- 
fly for her and she laughed and made him let it go.” 

“Oh, I do remember!” she exclaimed suddenly, with 
a flash of recollection. ‘“My father was fishing in the 
stream. He had stepped out of sight and I was lean- 
ing over the pool to pick a lily. I was sure to have 
fallen in.. You seized my pinafore and said: ‘Don’t 
fear, little girl; a boy has got you.’ It was all play 
house to me. And you—you,” she turned toward him 
all flushed and stricken, “saved my life—yes, you 
saved my life! I’ve never thought of the incident 
since, but now I see you did.” She bent her head and 
cried bitterly: “I wish you hadn’t! I would never have 
lived to know this old house and plantation and to see 
their ruin. And it’s another obligation—another obli- 
gation!” 

“That part you are telling, not I. Besides, you are 
mistaken. Your father was only a few steps away. 
He would have heard the splash and pulled you out.” 

“You honestly think so?” her pride demanded 
promptly. 

“Ves, I know it.” And he bent forward in his ear- 
nestness to save her and him from a false position. 

“Thank you. I’m so glad!” 

“We've all had our pleasant dreams,” he went on, 
“that were snatched away by the big hand of dark- 
ness. So her father came and took her away. ‘Good- 
by, you funny little boy,’ she said. That boy never 
felt so lonesome in his life before. He didn’t even 
know her name. He only knew that she lived at an 
army post; nevertheless, she became a part of his 
scheme. When he climbed the mountain he was go- 
ing to drop all the gold from the mine into her lan, 
just as he had the butterfly. He thought he would 
have a nice shady place at the foot of the mountain 
for her, but the mountain itself would be a regular 
old father of a mountain all warty with great rocks, 
so he could show her what a good climber he was.” 

“That is what he thought then’—she had recov- 
ered her tone of banter—“and he was seven!” 

“Yes, that brings me to the odd part of it—no, not 
quite yet. I’m telling the whole story, you see, and 
I’m not going to put the climax in the middle. Un- 
like the stories that you read, the ladies wi!l have to 
hear me through to get that. The boy could sum- 
mon up a picture of that girl at any time he chose. 
She had a tiny mole on her chin—” 

“Oh, that contemptible little mole!” she exclaimed, 
in a manner that showed how easily one can regret 
an imperfection that makes for a kind of perfection; 
and that remark, almost familiar, made him confi- 
dent, foolishly so. 

“Ves, any self-respecting man ought to fall in love 
with it, especially when it dipped into the dimple, as 
it always did when she smiled, in return for that 
butterfly—or for the lapful of gold.” 

“Because the mole was out of sight?” she said. 

“No, because it hid itself so cunningly, as if it 
were going into a closet to have a chuckle by itself.” 

“Humph!” 

She partly raised her riding-crop as if she would 
strike, letting it fall when she realized that she had 
set the bait for her own trap; while he continued in 
the same quiet, matter-of-fact way: 

“The only friend the boy had was a neighboring 
farmhand, John Evers. It was John that he con- 
sulted about how big a boy ought to be before he ran 
away. ‘You want to grow two inches more and start 
about time berries are ripe,’ said John. The boy 
promptly measured himself on a door-casing and be- 
gan to eat so heartily that he had the stomachache. 
Before he was tall enough his father died; and judg- 
ing by his guardian, the boy thought that another 
inch didn’t count. So he started on foot for the 
Rocky Mountains, some two thousand miles and 
more away. But first he sought that army post to 
see what the girl looked like a year after he had seen 
her and to tell her that he would bring her back the gold 
as soon as he found the mine. There he met the dear- 
est old man in the world, who adopted him. Together 
they went to the Rockies by way of Cape Horn. To- 
gether they smiled and lived, while the boy grew. What 
Father Bob was to that boy only the boy knows, and he 
never found words to express his love. 

“But he had one secret, just one, that he shared 
with no one. Father Bob never knew the real reason 
that had brought him to the army post. From one of 
the boys at the post he learned that the girl had gone 
out West, all a-bumping in a stagecoach. He con- 
cluded sadly that he would have to wait and find her 
after he had the mine. When he grew older he laughed 
at the idea, but after he laughed he always fell a-think- 
ing and a-smiling in a way that is quite different from 
laughing. How changed she would be, he assured him- 
self. Once he saw her again he would star-gaze no 
more; he would find her like other girls. From his 
connections with the garrisons in California he kept 
track of her, and the great, delicious event which he 
always had in mind was the day when he should see 
her again and compare the big girl with the little girl. 
You see, he was a dreamer and a vagabond, with only 
the mountain for company. If he hadn’t been, he would 
not have made so much of a small matter—a small 
matter in the East. 

“When the boy was fifteen, Father Bob left the army 
and gold-hunting began. More than once they worked 
for day’s wages to get a grub stake to start prospecting 
again. But what did they care as long as the morn- 
ings were fresh and they had each other’s company? 
The troubles of the nations of the scholars and bankers 
were not theirs. Only that boy grown man began to 
wonder if he would ever get enough to take him East 
to find the girl. 

“Again fortune was kind to him and the prophecy 
was kept. In climbing a peak that took his fancy, his 
own beak that he called the Topper, he found a ‘pocket.’ 
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Oh, you should see the Topper!” he exclaimed, in en- 
thusiasm. “I was the first man ever to reach its sum- 
mit, and I was quite proud of that, quite. Why, you 
shall see it, of course!” He drew from his pocket a 
sketchbook. Forgetting herself, she looked over his 
shoulder. “There it is!” and he held the leaf for her 
inspection, “and here,” he turned a page, “is the mine, 
and these others are sketches of our camps and of 
many people and many things. I am fond of drawing, 
possibly because it is something my father didn’t teach 
me.” 

In answer to slackened reins their horses had stopped. 
Their heads were so close that he felt the electric 
touch of a strand of her hair blown against his cheek. 

“And the odd thing, in the first place, is that he 
would never have reached the Rocky Mountains if going 
to call on the girl hadn’t brought him to Captain Her- 
rick. That’s a creek where I caught two trout for 
breakfast! And the odd thing, in the second place, is 
that the boy climbed the Topper because it was like the 
cut of a mountain he first saw in a book, and there was 
a spacious shaded plateau at the foot where—that’s three 
Mexicans in their sombreros! That’s a sketch of my- 
self—of the boy, I mean—blowing a fire to make it go. 
Father Bob laughed so over it that he forgot his clothes 
were wet!” 

She, too, 
to notice it. 

“It’s odd, isn’t it, but it’s true, that the girl gave him 
his heart’s desire of seeing the mountains and then gave 
him the mine. Was it remarkable that he wanted to see 
her? There’s where we were snowed in in the Sierras, 
and that’s Father Bob poking his head out of the tent 
after the storm. No, it wasn’t as remarkable as it was 
when he had found the mine and when he came scoffing 
at his fancy and found—that’s the spacious, shady pla- 
teau with a stream gurgling through it! You see, the 


was smiling, though he was too interested 


“You are charged with giving information to the enemy” 


only thing lacking when the boy came down from his 
mine was the girl to receive the gold in her lap. When 
he had climbed so hard, don’t you think that she ought 
to be there?” 

What woman would be entirely displeased at hearing 
such a story? What woman would not like to believe 
it? What woman finds admiration utterly hateful ? What 
woman, too, will not conceal the fact? 

She turned her head away in the dizzy second that 
brings a blush and self-consciousness. She laughed— 
laughed strangely, if she meant to laugh lightly. 

“IT think you are the most ridiculous man I ever met!” 
she cried, in exasperation that she had unwittingly 
listened to the climax of this impossible tale. ; 

“Have you never wished that you might go to an 
island and be as ridiculous as you pleased?” he asked. 
“Isn’t it good sometimes to be ridiculous?” 

“There is also a time for other things, and your half- 
hour is up.” 

She stopped and he stopped, too. She turned her 
horse in its tracks. He saw that she meant to close the 
interview and comprehended that her anger was rising. 

“One more favor,” he said. “I’d like to race you back 

to the house. I think my Breaker, as I call him, is a 
better horse than your Folly.” 
_ He saw in her lips slightly parting the mockery that 
invites contest; in the increasing color of her already 
flushed cheeks, in the trembling of the little spiral out- 
casts of fluffy hair as she shook her head in contempt, 
that he had supplied her with a welcome and irresistible 
means of escape from an embarrassing situation, at the 
same time that she gratified his whim. 

“Never!” she said, “never; can he, Folly? 

Folly replied with his hoofs. 

In a race of thirty miles the Vagabond might have 
had some chance. His horse was a dragoon’s and hers a 
hunter. Her slight form seemed as much a part of her 
steed as his broad shoulders and great height a part 
of his. She left him at once and increased her lead 
rapidly. His pleasure was not in taking the fences him- 
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self, but in watching her. He ceased to think of a con- 
test. He was merely superbly happy in doing some- 
thing in company with her. So hopelessly was his bay 
outclassed that she had already dismounted when he 
entered the drive. 

“Beaten!” she called, and made a courtesy. “Adieu!” 
she added over her shoulder in triumph, as her skirt 
whisked over the threshold. ; 

That was her last word beyond question. 


CHAPTER X 


OU may think that he had not gained a single 
Y point; he thought quite differently, or, rather, 
he did not think of the meeting in the light of 
progress at all. He had been alone with her; he had 
told his story; she had listened and had smiled in spite 
of herself, and he had spent the most delightful half 
hour of his life. If she had left him summarily, the 
manner of her parting had bequeathed the most cher- 
ished impression yet. He had found how beautiful were 
the chambers of that heart which had burst aside the 
barriers of partisanship in the brief, enchanted spell dur- 
ing which she had bent her head over the pages of his 
sketchbook. 

The next day, sitting in his tent-door and looking to- 
ward the south, his reveries, in which her every pose 
floated past in a close and clinging memory, were alter- 
nated with the question as to what his next step should 
be. This was not for him to decide, however. Maxim, 
of the General’s staff, appeared at his tent, seeming in 
full penitence for some deed that had bereft him of par- 
ents, fortune and position. With words that came from 
a gulping throat he explained that he had been sent on 
the most ungrateful mission he had ever known; with 

an oath, this usually formal aide swore that he didn’t 

believe a word of it. 

“Of what? Of what?” the Vagabond asked. 

“Oh, I’ve got to say it, I suppose. You are charged 
with giving information to the enemy.” 

A few of the angry words of denial of an inno- 
cent man, struck by accusation flashing out of the 
sky, and then contempt and amusement twitched the 
corners of the Vagabond’s mouth. 

“In that case,” he said easily, “I’d better go to 
headquarters at once. And thank you, Maxim, for 
your delicacy. Thank you for believing in me. That’s 
worth a lot.” 

It did not occur to him that his commander, for 
whom his every breath was one of loyalty, could re- 
spond by disbelieving in him. He went confidently 
into the General’s presence. But the General’s man- 
ner was different from any he had known. It seemed 
to ice the atmosphere of the tent. Without rising, 
his only expression of recognition was a nod. The 
small, unplaned table before which he sat, the chairs 
and the field desk, all seemed to partake of the rigid- 
ity of his youthful yet most mature and stable figure 
and the set lines of his face. There was as much in- 
dication of the bending to sentiment as in a riveted 
steel truss. The Vagabond put his hand to his cap 
and said the “Yes, sir,” which is the bell that raises 
the curtain on such occasions. 

“You are charged with giving information to the 
enemy under your own hand,” said the General au- 
tomatically. “The charge comes through a commu- 
nication to the Secretary of War. In view of your 
services in the recent battle; in view, also, of an af- 
fection for you which I do not deny, I have been 
granted permission to go into the matter personally 
_before the charge is made public, in the hope that it 
may prove unfounded. I will remind you, however, 
that you need make no replies that will tend to in- 
criminate you.” 

Was this the same genial fighting-man who had 
patted the leader of the Vagabonds on the shoulder 
and danced for delight over that mad ride only three 
months previously, this man with his steel-gray eyes 
fixed on his own? No matter. Your Vagabond 
was not to be looked into guiltiness. After his 

first surprise he met the General’s gaze buoyantly and 
fearlessly. 

“I am quite willing to tell the truth, sir, to anybody 
and everybody.” 

“That is a good sentiment,” responded the General, 
and proceeded to his merciless catechism. “Did you 
night before last or in the early hours of yesterday 
morning leave our lines and’ go to the Lanley planta- 
tion?” 

“¥ es, site 

“For what purpose? By whose authority?” 

The General partly rose as the questions came wi.) 
a burr through his lips. 

“Of my own desire to call on Miss Lanley.” 

“The deuce you say!” roared the General, as he struck 
the table with his fist. 

For he was, after all, an irritable man, who kept him- 
self incased in mail. His outburst quickly under con- 
trol, he wondered if this youngster were not making 
the worst of his case out of sheer abandon. It would 
have been so ezsy to give the excuse of a scout. 

“Did you see Miss Lanley?” he continued. 

“Yes, sir. I rode with her for about half an hour.” 

The General opened a paper on the table before him, 
being careful not to show its back, and held it out for 
the Vagabond’s inspection. 

“Do you recognize that?” 

“Yes, sir. It’s a map of our position that I made one 
day when I was talking to Captain Adams. I was just 
yarning about a theory of mine that a man with a thou- 
sand troopers like mine could ride clear round the 
Confederate army and do a lot of damage, cut rail- 
roads and telegraphs and destroy supplies, without 
being caught.” 

“So they could!” the General shouted. “That’s what 
I’ve told my superiors. But they won’t have it. They’re 
going to wait till the Confederates show us”—there 
he stopped and fastened the lock of his armor and con- 
tinued: “Never mind that, I tell you. When did you see 
this paper last?’ 
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“When I put it away.in the box where I 
keep my papers, a week or ten days ago.” 

“You didn’t -have if with you when you 
went to see Miss Lanley?” ~ 

“No, sir.”’ 

Again the General's lips b-r-red and he 
drummed the table with his knuckles. The 
Vagabond’s gaze had not once shifted from 
his; the Vagabond’s position had not once 
changed by so much as the flicker of a mus- 
cle. He sought a new hypothesis. Some 
seemingly transparent characters knew just 
where to groove in deception with truth. 

‘Please look at the other side.’’ 

He scanned the Vagabond’s face sharply 
for the effect of the inscription: ‘‘For Gen- 
eral Lee from Miss Lanley, who hopes to get 
more information from the same source.” 

“It’s alie! It’s a forgery!’’ the Vagabond 
cried. He leaned toward the General and 
raised himself on tiptoes, all the fire and 
force of his nature in his words: ‘I know 
it’s a lie and a forgery!” 

“How do you know?” asked the General 
immovably. 

“T know she would never do such a thing,” 
he said impetuously, with all the faith of a 
crusader. 

The General was now certain of his clew— 
an old and familiar one where a man anda 
woman are concerned. 

“Oh, then you don’t know by comparison 
with her handwriting?” 

“Tt’s very like her handwriting.” 

“Ohi” he General shifted his position 
into one still more forbidding, determined 
that courtesy was at an end. “In the first 
place, you are guilty of a considerable offence 
in leaving the lines without permission—most 
reprehensible after the trust 1 placed in you.”’ 

No sense was so keen in the Vagabond as 
that of loyalty. 

“T didn’t think I was doing so wrong at the 
time. You know that once before I made 
a ride without permission—at Bull Run.” 
The General beamed; then winced; then 
b-r-red. ‘‘You have been very good to me, sir. 
Since Captain Herrick’s death I have looked 
up to you in everything. It is the delight of 
my heart to serve you, next to—next’’—and 
there, in the impulse and with the candor 
that was characteristic of his boyishness, he 
told the story we have heard before. That 
seemed the only way of making himself 
understood. 

The General's lips twitched. Possibly he 
recalled—certainly, Mrs. Huested would bass 
recalled—a court-martial for a love escapade 
of his own. After that, the lieutenant had 
put on his armor of soberness, an armor 
which Mrs. Huested could release in one 
piece by touching a magic ring. The picture 
of this young man, truth sitting triumphant 
in his expression and in every word, was ap- 
pealing. The General would have welcomed 
the place of advocate instead of judge. 

‘‘Have you any enemy who would be guilty 
of stealing this paper and forging the super- 
scription?” 

“Not that I know of.” 

“No. The kind that strikes in the dark this 
way doesn’t make himself known. H-m-m!”’ 
The General’s first manner came back to him. 
“A very peculiar story you tell, indeed, sir.”’ 

“That’s precisely her view, sir.”’ 

“You mean—that Miss Lanley does not en- 
courage your visits?”’ 

“Exactly, sir.”’ 

That was strange if she was making a cat’s- 
paw of him, thought the General. Possibly, 
however, Miss Lanley was deeper than he 
knew and had chosen the best way to bring 


the enemy often to Lanleyton. 
“You know the penalty of this if it is 
proved? It is death,’’ said the General. 


“Lax as we are, I believe that you will 
suffer it. There is one person who can prove 
the falsity or the genuineness of this signa- 
ture with a few scratches of her pen, and that 
is Miss Lanley. There is one thing and one 
thing only for you to do—to bring her te the 
Union lines.” 

‘“‘T can not.” 

His imagined his men drawn up in line be- 
fore the door, while he mounted the steps to 
demand that she should go with him under 
armed escort as if she were a prisoner. 

“It is the only way,’’ said the General. 
“Otherwise, I must order a formal arrest.” 

‘“‘Wouldn’t her signature do?” 

“Not unless I saw her write it. 
brought it.” 

“You mean you think that I’—the Vaga- 
bond drove his nails into the palms of his 
hand and his tongue to silence at this cold 
adjudgment of his word as valueless. 

“Tf she cares to save your life, she will come 
without urging. If not, she is guilty.” 

“No, she is not guilty, sir!’? He could not 
restrain that cry for her, though it did dis- 
pute a superior’s dictum. ‘“‘I’ll go, sir, and 
she’ll come; I know she will.” 

His face scarlet with the humiliation that 
he had suffered at the hands of military for- 
mality, he brought his hand to the salute and 
waited for the nod that would speed him on 
his way. 

The General, as he ran his eye over the 
soldierly figure, smiled. They were no 
longer accuser and accused, or even su- 
perior and subordinate, but two men with 
the affinity of personal force and courage. 
From under his cot the elder brought out 
a bottle and two glasses. That bottle was 
never full and never empty, his friends said. 
When he put it on the table with a bang, as 
he did now, business was over. 

‘‘My boy,” he said pe ‘“there’s hoping 
that you will bring the girl and prove your- 
self innocent. And bearin mind that in an 
invasion a woman who remains at home to 
reap only the bitterness of war will use a 
woman’s weapon.” 

When the Vagabond had gone, the General, 
as he put the bottle back in its hiding-place, 
muttered something about the eternal fasci- 
nation of Quixotes; then he said aloud: 

“There were times when he made me feel 
mean, as if—I—I weren’t a gentleman—con- 
found him! Confound him! I admire him!” 


END OF PART FOUR 
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trouble of cooking food in the hot months. 
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side tlie ready cooked food idea, for Grape- 
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the waste tissue in brain and nerve centres. 

“For two years I had been a sufferer 
from catarrh of the stomach due to im- 
proper food and to relieve this condition I 
had tried nearly every prepared food on 
the market without any success until 6 
months ago my wife purchased a box of 
Grape-Nuts thinking it would be a desir- 
able cereal for the summer months. 

**We soon made a discovery, we were 
enchanted with the delightful flavor of the 
food and to my surprise I began to get 
well. My breakfast now consists of a lit- 
tle fruit; 4 teaspoonfuls of Grape-Nuts; a 
cup of Postum, which I prefer to coffee; 
graham bread or toast and two boiled eggs. 
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ing this and my stomach is perfect and 
general health fine. Grape-Nuts is a won- 
derful preparation. It was only a little 
time after starting on it that wife and I 
both felt younger, more vigorous, and in 
all ways stronger. This has been our ex- 
perience. 

“P.S. The addition of a little salt in 
place of sugar seems to me to improve the 
food.’’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 
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Seen from the 


By Norman 


I. Cleverness 


HE CLEVEREST writer who has been 

discovered lately is Mr. G. K. Chester- 

ton. Two years ago I first heard of 
him, and his work was known to very few. 
Now his name is in the mouths of literary 
people all over England, and high is the 
praise which he is earning. 

When we call a man ciever, we mean, to- 
day, that his mind is acute and quick. We 
have imported the word from England, to 
take the place of ‘‘smart,’’ which has been 
turned over to the uses of fashionable society. 
What used to be “a right smart young fel- 
low” is now ‘“‘a very clever chap.” 

Such, we may be sure, is Mr. Chesterton. 
For readers in search of penetration and the 
gleam of quick wits, he is a great find. He 
is a cleverer writer than Max. Not so witty 
as George Bernard Shaw, he has more plausi- 
bility. Brilliant you might call him, unless 
you choose to reserve that word for some- 
thing more genuinely artistic or more surely 
illuminating. We might keep brilliant, per- 
haps, for such men as Gilbert and Meredith, 
in whom agility and scintillation go either 
with deep insight or with finished art. Clev- 
erness usually implies that the man has more 
shine than depth, more skill than volume. 
Hawthorne, somewhere, in one of his won- 
derful metaphors, giving the impression of a 
simple but far-reaching nature, tells how the 
pebbles at the bottom of a limpid pool are 
further from us than they look. That is the 
opposite of cleverness, which naturally ap- 
pears deeper than it is. 


II. Notoriety 


R. CHESTERTON has published two 
or three books in quick succession, the 
latest being a life of Robert Browning. 

No one who cares for the exercise of analyz- 
ing Browning, or for intellectual gymnastics 
in general, can fail to enjoy the little volume. 
What gave me most to think about, however, 
was the contrast to Mr. George Santayana’s 
“Interpretations of Poetry and Religion.’’ In 
that book Browning is treated without affec- 
tion, and what he is not receives abler em- 
phasis than what he is; but Mr. Santayana’s 
view, nevertheless, is driven into my mind to 
stay, and Mr. Chesterton’s series of flashes 
will expire. Mr. Santayana is a writer of 
rare scope and understanding. He is a poet 
in fact as well as in comprehension, a philoso- 
pher in all senses of the word, a man who is 
enabled by culture, as well as by insight and 
instinct, to walk as a friend among the mas- 
terpieces of all time. He is one of the finest 
and wisest writers in America to-day, and yet 
his name is unknown to nineteen out of every 
twenty who read these lines. Mr. Chesterton 
will soon be known in two countries to all 
who live the literary life at all. Prominence 
is not the slave of merit, but wanders where 
it will. Mental sheen may win it for Mr. 
Chesterton, constructive banality for Mr. 
Caine, an exciting plot for this man, real 
greatness for that. Two leading and excel- 
lent novelists have spoken to me in an ex- 
planatory, almost apologetic tone of their 
popularity, fearing that they would be ranked 
with Mr. Caine and Miss Corelli in England, 
or with their compeers in America. On the 
other hand, one whose books do not sell is 
put at once upon the defensive, even if he 
pleases the wisest or most delicate fragment 
of the public. Perhaps the moral of it all is 
that those who have the public's megaphonic 
praise should enjoy it, and those who have 
merit without notoriety should console them- 
selves with enjoyments which philosophers 
and poets have often called superior. Per- 
haps they are superior, and perhaps they are 
not. ‘Some thinks different,” says Artemus 
Ward, ‘‘but as for me, I likes to be conspicu- 
ous.’’ AEsop’s fox and his grapes are eternal. 


III. Poetry 


E MAY hesitate to agree with Artemus 
altogether, and yet lean that way. Had 
one the choice, he might not ask to be 

‘ta violet by a mossy stone, half hidden from 

the eye,”’ lovely but inconspicuous; nor yet 

a tulip-bed, shaped by landscape-gardening 

into the semblance of a coin, admired by 

Sunday crowds. We can not all be roses, 

beloved alike by bard and fool. Only a few 

of the great are that, and they are no happier 

than the rest. May we yet be sorry for a 

person who has become so filled with the 

spirit of publicity or excitement, that he can 
not retire to nature and be content with fields 
and groves, chickens and pigs, if he be of the 
majority, or with books of poetry, if he is so 
happy as to have a mind and heart open to 
the harmonies which great men have left 
behind? Poetry is not the most indispensable 
thing in the world. A house and garden for 
each family, without art of any kind, would 
be better than squalor with occasional in- 
spiration. There may be a conflict between 
poetry and economic progress. The philoso- 
pher Renan scolds America for preferring 
happiness to art. ‘‘The principle that society 
exists only for the well-being and the liberty 
of the individuals composing it,’’ says he, ‘‘is 
not in harmony with the plans of nature, 
where the species alone is considered and the 
individual is sacrificed.’’ We are bound to 
the principle of welfare and liberty for as 
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tion of whether the species improves or not, 
from century to century, under that system, 
is one too large and doubtful for us to worry 
over. George Meredith said, ‘‘Culture is half- 
way to heaven.’’ Very few, then, can get so 
far as half the distance, and we prefer to help 
the majority slowly on their way. We may 
at least hope that the poetic will not be lost 
in the more necessary shuffle of this work-a- 
day world. It is a resource to some much like 
what religion is to others. It is a flower that 
was born before steam, the newspaper, and 
the public schools, and it may or may not 
look those improvements in the face and live. 
How many of my readers are able to go off, 
for pure pleasure, for an hour or two, with 
one of the best poets? It would be useful to 
hear from them, for it is a big and unknown 
world, and the subject is of exceptional diffi- 
culty. Suppose some readers of COLLIER’S 
write me their opinions of the relative values 
of poetry, fiction, money, notoriety, solitude, 
and success, and we will talk those opinions 
over from time to time. 


IV. Reading 


* “He reads much; 
He is a great observer, and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men.” 


HE HIGHER pleasure is one reason for 
good reading, but there is another also, 
perhaps more cogent, if lower. Reading 
masterpieces is probably a help even in the 
material success which is the general goal. 
If one were speaking to professors he might 
argue in favor of a hundred other things, for 
they read tuo much. Speaking to the aver- 
age busy American, however, there can be 
no :juster theme than the advisability of 
reading good books, at the cost even of illus- 
trated specials in the Sunday supplements, 
or of the latest passing fiction. Cesar, hav- 
ing finished the words which I have quoted, 
proceeded thus: 
‘He loves no plays, 

As thou dost, Antony; he hears no music: 

Seldom he smiles.” 

That brand of student none of us likes. 
There has just been made a singularly in- 
teresting observation, by a Harvard teacher 
of psychology, that the average graduate 
student represents a lower intellectual type 
than the average undergraduate, because the 
men of energy are likely to-follow the more 
strenuous professions. The book-worm, the 
man who loves no plays, who has no animal 
spirits to work off, who has no excitement 
about actual existence, and prefers the print- 
ed to the living page, will not be the highest 
type of man. Among novels of the season 
there is one which puts amusingly this view. 
“Philosophy 4,’ by Owen Wister, shows, 
with wit and cheerfulness, the superiority 
of two intelligent but lively boys to an in- 
dustrious and pedantic class-mate. One of 
the fun-loving boys is now treasurer of a 
trust company, the other superintendent of 
passenger traffic on a railway, whereas the 
pedant has only written'a book and various 
reviews for the ‘‘Evening Post,’’ the last 
being a form of triumph which fills Mr. 
Wister with pleasant irony. Of course, be- 
tween the intelligent boyish spirit and the 
desiccated studying machine, there is no dif- 
ficulty of choice. Once given the vital ener- 
gy, however, which our people have in abun- 
dance, a knowledge of good literature would 
be a practical help in all walks of life. It not 
only enables us to see better into the hearts 
of men, but it furnishes impressive decora- 
tion. No lawyer could reach Webster’s elo- 
quence without a basis in English literature. 
Most of the British leaders, whether in the 
days of Burke, Fox, Pitt, and Sheridan, or 
in those of Disraeli, Gladstone, and Salis- 
bury, have forged weapons from their read- 
ing. The cases where anybody has climbed 
to the top, in any line except business, with- 
out being an eager reader, are few. It is 
hardly necessary to add that reading which 
is part of success in life is not the constant 
reading of novels. Among users of our free 
libraries, the class who read the most in- 
structive books and the least fiction are the 
Jews. One of the greatest geniuses in En- 
glish literature remarked, in the age of Eliza- 
beth, ‘I have noted, most of the people that 
come to the playhouse resemble those igno- 
rant asses who, visiting stationers’ shops, 
their use is not to inquire for good books, 
but new books.’’ Had the writer been like 
the people he so energetically condemned, he 
would never have written ‘‘The White Devil”’ 
or ‘‘The Duchess of Malfi.’”” When Lincoln 
laid down the axe to read borrowed books 
by the burning logs, he was seeking to know 
the best in the world, not to ‘kill time.”’ 


Vv. A Novel About the South 


ANY NOVELS of the day—whatever 

one may think of the novel-reading 

habit—have decided literary and intel- 
lectual qualities. Indeed, this habit, like 
most others, is broadening in moderation, 
weakening in excess. All publishers admit, 
with regret, not only that empty novels often 
sell their hundreds of thousands, but that 
the better ones often fail to take the public 
fancy. One story which has had much praise 
but not a corresponding circulation, is ‘‘AI- 
iens,’”’ by Mary Tappan Wright. It has the 
literary finish and spice of Mrs. Wright’s 
short stories, the plot. and scenes fitted to 
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the longer form, and tact and intelligence 
about one of the two liveliest American top- 
ics of the day—the South, namely—the rela- 
tion of its thought and feeling to Northern 
thought and feeling, and the ever-present 
question of the negro. It is in no degree a 
problem novel, but a good story by a keen 
observer, whose sympathies are equably dis- 
tributed, being with the native Southerners 
and at the same time with the Northerners 
settled among them. The spirit is that of 
the artist, not the preacher; depicting, throw- 
ing light, but not forcing conclusions. If I 
had to guess why this novel, which held me 
from cover to cover, has sold but moderately, 
I should like several chances, thus: 1. Luck, 
a large element, which all publishers admit. 
2. A certain sophistication in the style, which 
is adapted more to the special lover of litera- 
ture than to the plain citizen. 3. Related to 
number two, something which makes the 
reader’s mind work. Work in reading is a 
pleasure to some, a drag to more. 


VI. Another Instance 


NOTHER writer who is not as widely 

known as his talent would justify is 

Arthur Coslett Smith. He is not men- 
tioned in ‘‘Who’s Who in America,’’ which 
names nearly twelve thousand persons, a 
large part of whom are authors. Literary 
fame in these days is not rare. Mr. Smith’s 
latest book, ‘‘The Monk and the Dancer,”’ has 
been out about as long as Mrs. Wright’s, and 
has had about the same fate. What a sur- 
prising number of persons who write well 
there are in the world to-day, to be sure. 
Literary reputation is so common and so 
often disconnected from art or substance, 
that many a successful writer is satisfied to 
repose for years in the seciusion of anony- 
mous journalism, when a few months’ effort 
would produce another respectable volume 
and a collection of clippings from the news- 
papers, with his name in headlines. Money 
and wt i: are the most popular goals, but 
thousands who might have them will not pay 
the price. This is not a new truth, except 
that money and notoriety used to be called 
fame and fortune. Mr. Smith writes three or 
four stories a year, and publishers are unable 
to hurry his pace. Perhaps he enjoys life, 
practicing a profession and producing artis- 
tic tales when he chooses, as well as if each 
twelfth month were marked by the appear- 
ance of a volume which should be celebrated 
with a bunch of journalistic cannon crackers. 


VII. In the Pulpit and Out 


MONG the season’s books one shows 
how continuous our national questions 
have been. From the writings of Chan- 

ning a selection has been made of those 
which bear upon the justness and the evils 
of war and conquest. Words written nearly 
a century ago sound like a blast from some 
anti-imperialist of to-day, with this difference 
only, that Channing’s voice is filled with in- 
spiration, and the voice of anti-imperialists 
to-day is not. Imperialists may make fuller 
their minds by reading Channing. They ma 
see one side of truth expressed with depth 
and passion, and they may still hold their 
views, enriched with the light shed by such 
an antagonist. We have at present no great 
preacher. Men of spiritual power choose 
other weapons. Booker Washington could 
not have the power he wields if his mes- 
sage were delivered from a pulpit, yet he, 
to my mind, has in America to-day essen- 
tially the role that a great preacher some- 
times had in earlier days. is name need 
not be a smaller one than Channing’s. Both 
have the truth of insight and of courage. 
Truth is not less because of tact. Mr. Wash- 
ington gives surprisingly little offence, yet 
he sends his truths straight home. He does 
not talk non-interference when he is South, 
or equal rights when he is North. He does 
the opposite. To Southerners he usually tells 
what duties they owe the negro; Northerners 
he warns against vain, excited barking; ne- 
groes he advises to put political and social 
dreams away. How opposite is that to the 
method of the politician, who praises every 
State and city he visits and all that it con- 
tains. Mr. Washington’s forthcoming vol- 
ume may contain nothing so superb as his 
famous Atlanta speech, but it will take its 
place worthily among the works of our fore- 
most living spiritual teacher. 


Vill. Biography and the Pope 


OR YEARS Mr. Marion Crawford has 
been collecting materials for a life of 
Leo XIII. It is the most inspiring bio- 
graphical task in the world to-day. The 
personality of the Pope, his talents, the 
vast interests and associations which clus- 
ter around him, the length and importance 
of his reign, make an opportunity beyond 
comparison more enticing than any since the 
death of Bismarck. Mr. Crawford, being a 
Catholic, has received help at the Vatican, 
and his life of the Pope will be the official 
one. Biography invites many of the quali- 
ties of fiction. The instinct of the novelist 
combined with the fidelity of the historian, 
should make the ideal biographer, although 
thus far there has been no great biography, 
except autobiography, written by a novelist. 





Burnett’s Vanilla Extract 


is the best, and the best is none too good for your food 
and drink. Insist on having Burnett’s.—Adv. 


— 
I’ve had a lovely supper, and it was enlivened 
with a bottle of Cook’s Imperial Extra Dry 
Champagne.— Adv. 


Infants Thrive 

on cow’s milk that is not subject to any change of com- 
position. Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is always 
the same in all climates and at all seasons. As a general 
household milk it is superior and is always available. 
—Adv. 
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receiot of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark, N.J. 
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Your Family 
may not like to save evena ge gg for 
insurance. But they’ll be mighty glad to have 
the thousands of dollars at the time of need. 

Booklet ‘‘The How and the Why” tells, 
We insure by mail. 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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Apleasing toilet requisite for the bath. 
Removes all annoying cutaneous eruptions; 
makes clear, velvety skin, and promotes 
beautiful and healthful complexion, PINOS- 
EX. is soothing, refreshing and healing—a 
speedy eradicator of Pimples, Sunburn, Tan, 
Freckles, Blackheads, Ringworm, Nettlerash 
Tetter, Eczema, Scrofula and all skin an 
blood disorders which disfigure the fea- 
tures. An inexpensive toilet requisite. 
Price per jar, $1.50. Sample FREE, upon re- 
ceipt of 25c to cover cost of mailing. 

JOHN BROD CHEMICAL CO., 
349-851 W. North Ave., Dept. F, Chicago, Il. 
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PHOTO BROOCHES 10c. 


Send us any photograph you want 
copied and we will return it un- 
harmed with an exact copy on one of 
these pretty rimless brooch-mountings 
for only 10 cts. All our Photo-Min- 
iatures are exact and perfect re- 
productions. We send this 25c. 
sample for only 10 cts. to intro- 
duce our goods and send you Free our 
large ill. price-list of photo-miniatures, 
jewelry, novelties. Agents wanted, 


CORONA IIFG. CO., Box 1275, Boston, [ass. 


THE JOKER is GREAT! Send 10 cents 

to W. Hill, 15 Vandewater street, New 

York, and you will get it by return mail. 
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THE guard prevents cutting the face and allows the razor to 
be pushed diagonally from point to heel or drawn from 
heel to point, which is the only correct way to shave. If your 








skin is trritated by shaving you are scraping, not cutting cor- 
rectly. To overcome this—you run the 
risk of cutting yourself unless you use the 
Curley Safety Razor, the only safety 
allowing this regular sliding ‘motion. 
Some men are able to shave correctly 
with the ordinary razor, but when the 
hand is shaky or the razor slightly duli 
they cut themselves, 
You can’t cut yourself with a Curley 
Send for one to-day, for no man’s happi- 
ness is complete until he knows the 

comfort of a Curley Shave. Money 
Refunded if not Satisfactory. Price, one blade, $2.00. 
With two blades, $2.75. Extra blades, 75 cents each. 
Blades hangeable and ditionally d 
Stropped like an ordinary razor, Sold by responsible dealers or 
sent by registered mail on receipt of price, 

J. CURLEY & BROTHER 
6 Warren St., New York 

Manufacturers of Razors and Cutlery. 





















the new medicinal soap for skin and 
scalp, produces a wealth of hair by 
the same virtues it beautifies the 
skin—establishes healthy conditions. 

It cleanses and corrects. For dandruff, 
itching, eruptive scalp, falling hair, 
eczema, it is unequaled. It is a deriva- 
tive of the famous skin ointment— 
Resinol. Fine for toilet, nursery, bath. 
Sold everywhere. Sample free. 


Resinol Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 
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Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 














Be Your Own Boss ! 


MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR 
You have the same chance. Start a Mail Order 
Business at home. We tell you how. Money coming in 
daily. Enormous profits. Everything furnished. Write 
at once for our “Starter” and FREE _ particulars. 
C. W. KrRvEGER Co., 155 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


MAPLEWOOD 


Near Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A Sanatorium established in 1875 for the private care and medical 
treatment of Drug and Aleoholic Addictions. Thousands having failed 
elsewhere have been cured by us. Home Treatment if desired. Address 
THE Dr. J. L. STEPHENS CO, Dept. I. 3, LEBANON, OHIO, 
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and Announcements printed and engraved. Up-to-date styles, 
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J. W. COCKRUM, 529 Main Street, OAKLAND CITY, IND. 
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The Torpedo on the Garnet 
By Arthur Brisbane 
(Continued from Page tt) 


of the vessel and almost within the long 
shadow which, with the help of the low 
moon, she threw across the water. 

After about fifteen minutes, loud cries, 
with sharp questions and answers, were 
heard aboard the ship. Then the sound of 
a horn, which Boyton wore around his neck, 
was heard, and in a minute the Captain was 
seen cutting along in the shadow, his pad- 
dle rippling through the water like the dor- 
sal fin of a shark, and the strains of his 
horn growing more triumphant as he got fur- 
ther from the Garnet’s side. When he came 
to the boat which was waiting for him, all 
noise had ceased aboard the Garnet, and it was 
decided to row up above her, drop down past 
her with the tide, and see how snugly the tor- 
pedo was fastened beneath her bow. Boyton 
paddled along in the water beside the boat. 

“First,” said he, ‘‘I went to the wrong ship 
and had all my trouble for nothing. Then I 
located the Garnet, and, paddling slowly up 
to her in the shadow, got under her bow 
without being seen. I fastened the torpedo 
tight and snug, and then paddled around to 
look at things. I could see the lights in the 
windows, where the young middies were just 
going to bed, and it made me feel serious to 
think of all those people going up if I had 
been a dynamiter and the torpedo had been 
loaded. But I had to laugh at the frightened 
voice of a man who stuck his head over the 
rail and yelled, ‘Who’s there?’ 

““*Oh, it’s nothing,’ I said. ‘I’m fishing; 
just trolling—that’s all.’ 

‘“‘The man told me not to move, and called 
for some one else. But I didn’t wait. I 
yelled, ‘There’s a torpedo fast to you,’ and 
paddled out of pistol-range in a hurry, blow- 
ing my horn to make them crazy. At first 
I thought they might follow us. But, say, 
those fellows will be frightened for a week. 
I bet they want to get out and walk down. 
We've got the laugh on Engiand, and don’t 
you—hey! Boat ahoy!” 


The British Pursue 


Boyton dashed off, and Connors gave a 
mighty yank at his oars, just in time to get 
out of the way of some black thing that came 
shooting over the water without a spark of 
light showing. It was the steam launch of 
the Garnet and business was plainly meant. 
In short order, Captain Boyton, whose appa- 
ratus can not dive, was the target of a half- 
dozen muskets, and as many more pointed at 
the boat, of which the whole armament was a 
silver-headed cane in the hands of a reporter. 

Captain Boyton asked if the guns were 
loaded, and when the Englishmen surlily 
answered yes, he announced his perfect will- 
ingness to come aboard. The fear and won- 
der of the sailors as they hoisted him in was 
not too well disguised, but it disappeared 
when a young officer exclaimed, ‘‘Captain 
Boyton!’’ and told him he was a prisoner. 
One man drew a sabre and held the point 
of it to the Captain’s breast, while another 
pointed a gun at his head, and the young 
officer told the crowd of reporters in the 
boat that they were prisoners, too. Then 
the American blood of the boatman Connors 
came to the surface. 

‘‘You’ll not make a prisoner of me,’’ he 
cried, ‘‘and if you let that launch rub against 
my boat much longer I’ll sue the British Gov- 
ernment. You never even was in the United 
States before, and now you want to run this 
bay. But you can’t do it. I was born and 
brought up in Washington Street, in the First 
Ward of New York, and if I have to go aboard 
that launch somebody’ll pay me for my time 
or get licked.” 

Thus encouraged, everybody in the boat 
let loose his voice in wild protestations. Cap- 
tain Boyton took advantage of the uproar to 
shove the muzzle of a gun away from his ear, 
and when the commanding officer had been 
threatened with everything and silence had 
been restored, he consulted with a subordi- 
nate and said the crowd might go. Captain 
Boyton was assisted into the boat, three 
cheers were given for the Garnet, and then 
the party cheered for itself all the way back 
to the Bayonne Hotel, while the launch 
steamed darkly back to the Garnet. 


Attack on Staten Island 


Some of the party went out again in the 
boat to see what the Garnet folks would do 
with the torpedo. The boat was not cordially 
received. When it drew within hailing dis- 
tance of the Garnet, a request to allow soine 
reporters to come aboard was answered with 
an order to keep off, reinforced by the click- 
ing of rifle locks and the appearance over the 
rail of an instrument which fires a large num- 
ber of bullets a minute. The boat put back 
for the shore, and the party landed just in 
time to see the Garnet's launch come dashing 
after them once more. The officer stood up 
while his men levelled their guns and ordered 
every man who had been in the boat to come 
down and be a prisoner. 

But Constable McVeigh was there. Draw- 
ing a silver-plated .32-calibre revolver, which 
could scarcely kill a hen, and walking to the 
edge of the water, he pointed it at the launch 
and ordered her offshore. The officer started 
to tell who they were, but McVeigh wouldn't 
have it. 

“Put down those guns and get out,” he 
cried, “or I’ll take you all in. I don’t want 
any gang of Englishmen pointing guns at 
Staten Island.” 

Another consultation tcok place among the 
crew, after which the launch turned her nose 
away from Staten Island and steamed out to 
the Garnet again. 
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T is almost a crime to harness a spirited thoroughbred to anything but a 
thoroughbred vehicle. Studebaker owners win blue ribbons not only for 
the appearance of their horses but because even the smallest detail of 
their vehicle, with its harness and accessories, has been planned with an eye 
to the harmonious ensemble. The Studebaker Electric Automobile should be 
examined by any intending purchaser of a horseless vehicle. 

The poster reproduced above shows a number of 1903 prize-winning horses 


attached to Studebaker vehicles. The original painting by George Ford 
Morris, beautifully reproduced in colors, will be sent to any address for 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO. 


Full lines vehicles, harness and equipments may be seen at the following repositories: 
New York City, Broadway, cor. 48th St.; Denver, Col., cor. rsth and Blake Sts.; Chi- 
cago, Ill., 378-388 Wabash Ave.; Salt Lake City, Utah, 15715 State St.; Kansas 
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As the mother rocks the cradle love transforms it to a kind of ff 
loom whereon her fond fancy weaves a bright colored future 
for her child. As the child grows the wise mother feeds his 
mind with precepts of integrity and industry ; his brain and 
body with ALL-NOURISHING FOOD in order that he may be 
strong for life's battles and find an honored place with men. 
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WHOLE WHEAT BISCUIT is more porous than 
any other food—that means more digestible. 
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colors) FREE. Address 
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method of saving money. You can 
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4% INTEREST 
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wound tie guides, 
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BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
STRAIGHT 
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‘* STANLEY ”’ 
TRUNKS 
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Our patented ‘“corner- 
hinge”’ is best, because 
you don’t ever have to 


lift your trunk away 
from the wall. The top 
does not strike and 
knock off the plaster 
or mar the cocks tonne 


Costs No More Than Others 





DRESSER 
TRUNKS 


A BUREAU AND 
TRUNK COMBINED 
Everything within easy reach 
No rummaging for clothing 
No heavy trays to lift. Sent 
to anyone armywhere 


“On Approval’’ 

We ship every trunk “on 
approval” to individuals to 
be returned at OU > 
PENSE if not found at our 
Factory Prices better value 
than can be obtained in any 
common trunk, in addition to 
its improved features and 

at convenience. Send for 
Special Booklet No. A1107. 


THE HOMER YOUNG CO., Ltd., Toledo, 0. 





[ ED. PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine is the 
best Hair Restorative known. It preserves 
the hair from parasitic attacks, tones up the 
hair bulbs, cleanses the scalp and positively 
removes dandruff. 

ED. PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine is also 
a most excellent hair dressing. The sweet 
and refined odor which it leaves in the hair 
makes it a toilet luxury. 





Sold Everywhere. 
4 oz. bottles, 50c. 8 oz, bottles, $1.00 
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HE LITTLE RED DEVIL spac, Rican catan Sugar-cured ham and fine, 
pure spices is all that we use. It is delicious for 
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chafing-dish. Our Book contains a lot of unique 
and practical receipts. We will send it FREE. 
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Model 21; Price, $850; With Top, $900. 


Flectric Vehicles 


Nocomplications. Turn on powerand 
steer. Electric brake. Drop postal for 
catalogue. Many more models and Special Photographs. Subscription price, 
prices. One Year, $2; Six months, $1. Single Copy, 


25 cts. No free copies. Address 
ane cl — co. The Rudder Pub. Co., 9 Murray St., N.Y 


Agencies in all principal cities. 


CHALLENGER AND DEFENDER 


OhAe Rudder 


Men will follow these Boats from the Launch- 
ing until the Final Race is Won and Lost. 
Thoroughly reliable Reports only, by thor- 
oughly reliable Writers. 
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Face to Face With the Man in the Moon! 







NEEDED ON FARM, SEA OR RANCH i 
PUSITIVELY such a good Telesco ype was never sold for this price before. These Telescopes are made by one of the largest manutacturers of 
Europe, measure closed 12 inches and 0 a over 3 1-2 feet in 5 sections. They are BRASS BOUND, BRASS SAFETY CAP on each end to 
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Gents.—Please send another Telescope, mone: enclosed. Other wasa bargain, good as instruments costing many acaba money. —R.C.. alae. 
Send 99e. by Registered Letter, Post-Office A pes Order. Express Monev Order or Bank Draft payable to our order, or have your storekeeper 
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Face Powder. Its delicate natural flower pe — is and tefer to any bank in "mation. For instance, ask your local 
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catalogue, sent free. Write aig 

LOFTIS BROS. & CO., Dept. & .38, 92 to 98 State St. 

Opposite Marshall Field & Co. CHICAGO, ILL., U.8.A. 


vents contagion. LABLACHE removes impurities, 
makes the skin soft, smooth and velvety, restores a 
faded complexion, and heightens a beautiful one. 
Beware of dangerous substitutes. Flesh, White, 
Pink, Cream Tints. 50c. a box. Druggists or by mail. 
BEN LEVY &CO., French Perfumers, 125 Kingston St., Boston 





















































thizing friends, including Superintendent 
— of Castle Garden. At ten o’clock 
ast night, the Captain was seated at a table, 
surrounded by an admiring throng and hop- 
ing to be arrested very soon. 

ie fear this is going to be an international 
affair,’ he said. ‘‘I suppose I will be ar- 
rested to-morrow; but I expect the only 
punishment they will give me will be a rep- 
rimand. I think the British Consul ought to 
give me a dozen champagne-coolers for show- 
ing them what one of their vigilant enemies 
here might do. I shall invite the Consul- 
General, the Consul, and the officers of the 
Garnet to my saloon to-morrow, and we will 
try to settle our differences amicably.” 

Consul-General Booker said that the Cap- 
tain of the Garnet had called upon him yes- 
terday and told him that Captain Boyton had 
attached a rubber bag to the vessel during 
the night. The Captain said he regarded it 
as a joke, but it might have proved a serious 
joke for the jester if he had been caught at- 
taching the rubber bag. 





If the modern ‘“‘yellow newspaper”’ should 
interest itself in fastening any kind of a tor- 
pedo to a British ship, what sad sermons on 
sensational journalism should we not read 
in the dear old ‘‘Sun’”’ and ‘“‘Herald’’! 

Thus does old age forget the pranks of its 
youth and denounce that which it can no 
longer perform. 

Amos Cummings said to the reporter, to 
Chester Lord, managing editor, and to the 
night editor Clark: ‘‘Whatever you do, don’t 
forget to mention Boyton’s new saloon; we 
must be grateful for that Bridge story. et 
The saloon was mentioned in the story, dis- 
guised in an interview with Boyton, and for 
days and nights it was — with patriots 
and curiosity-seekers. The saloon failed and 
was soon closed up. Boyton had not the 
heart to take pay for drinks from any patriot 
that came to congratulate him on ihe fright 
he had given to England, and all the patriots 
came to congratulate him on that very thing. 

Yellow journalism, the journalism that acts, 
is not new, but it seems more useful than it 
used to be. When the “Evening Sun’’ was 
first started, we all thought it a very good 
idea when Jennings dressed a chimpanzee 
up, took him to the City Hall Park, and per- 
suaded a policeman to arrest him and take 
him to the Tombs on a charge of vagrancy. 
We thought it, very justly, a still better idea 
when Richard Harding Davis, fresh from 
Philadelphia, with thick soles to his shoes, a 
sole-leather hatbox, three canes, and the 
highest collar on Park Row, arrested the 
bunco steerer that tried to swindle him on 
the very day that he, Davis, began work as 
an ‘‘Evening Sun”’ reporter. 

Modern yellow journalism goes further in 
the field of active news-making. The jour- 
nalism that brings about a just war with 
Spain, forces indifferent officials to prose- 
cute a thievish .trust, fights for the rights of 
schoolchildren, and promotes, at whatever 
cost, the welfare of those who lack friends, 
is an improvement, I think, on the old yel- 
low journalism of the Bridge-jumper, the 
bogus torpedo, the lions’ den, or the dressed- 
up chimpanzee. 


2) 
A Lost Opportunity 


OHN FOX, JR., author and strummer on 
J the gentle guitar, is also an athlete of no 

mean prowess, though he does not look 
it. One day, on a train, with true Kentucky 
chivalry he called a drummer down for an- 
noying a lady. The drummer resented the 
interference. ‘‘For half a cent,” he said men- 
acingly, ‘I would break your face.’ 
Fox looked him good and hard in the eye, 
went down into his pocket, came out with a 
cent, and, proffering it to the offender, said: 
“There’s a cent; break my face if you want 
to, and keep the change.”’ 
Mr. Fox’s face remained intact. 


A Continuous Feast 


NE NIGHT, there was a very long, very 
O late dinner held in one of New York’s 

gay hostelries by a set of literary and 
theatrical people. There were toasts and 
speeches infinite. During a somewhat tedi- 
ous oration, one of the guests, overcome by 
“that tired feeling,’’ dropped off into a light 
doze. Awakened by the applause which 
greeted the conclusion of the speech—every- 
body being glad it had come—the tired guest 
blinked his eyes, stared about abstractedly, 
blinked his eyes once more, and, nudging his 


pen to know if this is still the same dinner?” 


one whose humor never fails in any situation 
of life. His name is Oliver Herford. 


8 
Goods Not Delivered 


NCE upon a time, when Francis Wilson 
O didn’t have as comfortable living quar- 

ters as he now has, he went room-hunt- 
ing where rates were reasonable. In one place 
which he inspected, he found a red-headed 
landlady who was extremely persistent, al- 
though the room she had to offer was about 
the last one Wilson would have chosen to 
live in. He didn’t want to say so, however, 
and was departing without stating definitely 
what he would do, notwithstanding the fact 
that the eager landlady did not want him to 
escape in that manner. 
“Will you take the toom?’’ she asked, pin- 
ning him down to a positive answer. 
“Um—er,” hesitated Wilson, crawfishing 
toward the door. ‘Thank you very much, 
madam, thank you, no, I won’t take it now; 





can’t you perhaps send it to me?” 
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SUMMER 
SOAP 


For Summer 
Girls 





For Every Irritation of 
the Skin and Scalp is 


ticur 
Come 


The world’s favorite Skin Soap is 
Cuticura, assisted by Cuticura Oint- 
ment, for preserving, purifying and 
beautifying the skin, for irritations, 
rashes, eczemas, itchings and chaf- 
ings, for cleansing the scalp of crusts, 
scales and dandruff, and the stopping 
of falling hair, for softening, whiten- 
ing and soothing red, rough and 
sore hands, for sanative, antiseptic 
cleansing, as well as for all the pur- 
poses of the toilet, bath and nursery. 

Sold throughout the world. Cuticura Soap, 25c., Oint- 
ment, 50c., Resolvent, 50c. (in form of Chocolate Coated 
Pills, 25c. per vial of 60). Depots: London, 27 Charter- 
house Sq.; Paris, 5 Rue de la Paix; Boston, 137 Colum- 


bus Ave. Potter Drug and Chem. Corp. ., Sole Proprietors. 
(#-Send for “Cuticura Skin Book.” 











Learn the truth 


Every man and woman, par- 
ticularly those entered upon 
matrimony, should possess 
the new and valuable book 


Sexology 


by WitiiaM H. Wattine, A.M.,M.D., 








neighbor, yawned at him: “‘Isay, do you hap- | 


The gentleman who asked this question is | 


which sensibly treats of the sex- 
ological relations of both sexes, 
and, as well, w and when to 
advise son or daughter. 

Unequalled endorsement of the press, min- 
istry, legal and medical professions. 


Do you know 
that the main cause of unhappiness, ill-health, 
sickly children, and divorce is admitted by 
physicians and shown by court records to be 
ignorance of the laws of self and sex? 
Sent, cloth-bound, post-paid, on receipt of $1.00 
Write for ‘‘ Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents, also 
100-page illustrated. catalogue of books of merit—free. 
PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. W., Philadelphia 


THOUGHTFUL PROVISION 
FOR AN OUTING 


For 50 cents we will send Formula for an old Knicker- 
bocker Sg Remedy for Insect Bites, Cuts, Burns, 
Scalds, Sore Throat and all Skin Eruptions. 50 cents 
worth of ingredients will make $5.00 worth at druggists’ 
prices. Van Vranken Co., Gloversville, N. Y. 






















Apple Automatic Gas Engine Igniter 
for Aut biles, L and § 
Engines. No battery, belt, switch, Water, 
dirt and dust proof. 

THE DAYTON ELECTRICAL MFG. CO. 
9018. 8t. ClairSt. Dayton, Ohio, U.8. A. 


INVENTIONS 











PATENTED AND SOLD. MGHGRADE work 


PATENT DEVELOPMENT 
co. OF sealants 180 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
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THE BEER 
THAT MADE 
MILWAUKEE 
FAMOUS, | 
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to Bohemia 
for Hops 


We send our own buyers 
there every year to get the best 
that are grown, and we pay for 
them twice what common hops 
cost. 


A partner in our business buys 
our barley, and selects the best 
from all. 


We get our water from six 
wells, bored to rock. 


Our yeast is all developed 
from the original mother cells 
which helped make Schlitz Beer 
famous. 


We even 
filter air 


All the air that touches Schlitz 
Beer comes to it through air filters. 


And the beer itself is filtered 
through white wood pulp. 


Then we age it for months, 
until it cannot cause biliousness. 


We sterilize every bottle. 


Yet Schlitz Beer 
costs only 
common beer 
prices 


Ask for the brewery bottling. 





loaded with any stan- 
dard smokeless powder 
add to the delights of 
wood-cock shooting. 
For this mysterious 
game bird three drams 
of powder and one and 
one-eighth ozs. of shot 
is effective. U. M. C. 
Factory loaded shells are 
uniform, surefire, and 
hard-hitting. 

Specify U. M. C. 
Catalog will be mailed upon request. 
The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Agency, 313 Broadwa: 
New York City, ; > 2 
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‘Colorado has goo lakes and more than 60 rivers. 

From the fisherman’s view-point, they range from poor te good and from ‘‘middling’’ to best. 

In Colorado, as everywhere else, the best fishing is not to be found within a mile or two of the 
big cities. You must go where the fish are. But if you do go and you know how, you will find 
that, in Colorado, the trout are bigger, fiercer and more numerous than anywhere else in America. 

There is good—really good—fishing round about Fort Collins, Windsor, Greeley, Sapinero, 
Alamosa, Wagon Wheel Gap, Seller, Norrie and Platte Canon. 

These places are quickly and comfortably reached via the Rock Island System from Chicago, 
Omaha, Kansas City, Ft. Worth, Memphis and hundreds of other places in the Middle West. 

Send six cents in stamps for ‘‘Under the Turquoise Sky.”’ 
Interesting, practical, beautifully printed and illustrated. Contains a list 
of Colorado hotels and boarding houses, together with information as to 
rates, capacity, etc. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Cuicaco, Itt. 


Rock Isiand 
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Operators are 


wanted everywhere; 
Other Operators 
only here and there. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


327 Broadway, New York 
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HANDSOME BOATS 


Perfect running Motors. Agen- 
ciesin principal cities 5stamps 


for catalogue. 


Truscott Boat Mnfg. Co, 


St. Joseph, Mich. 


A right priced vehicle for daily use. For business or pleasure. 
Write for booklet and learn of its simplicity and comfort—its ease 
and economy of operation. 

Pardee & Company, 1404 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

C. A. Duerr & Company, 152 West Thirty- Eighth Street, New York. 

Pennsylvania Motor Car Company, Broad and C herry Streets, Philadelphia. 
Agencies The Cadillac Company of Indiana, 307- -313 Massachusetts Ave., Indianapolis, Ind 

+4 Martin Motor Company, 3994 Forbes Avenue, P ittsburg. 
W.N. Booth, 646 Willow Avenue, Cleveland. 


Central Penn’a Auto. Company, Harrisburg, Pa. 
National Automobile Company, 4256-4261 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


tain WHEEL COMPANY, 715 Ohio Street, Terre Haute, Indiana 
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Specially Safe, Strong 
and Durable 


Combining exclusive, desirable features with all that is 

best in quality, principle and construction. Numerous 

patterns. High grades. Right prices. Send for Quarterly 
full-describing and otherwise interesting also. 


BAKER GUN AND FORGING CO., 61 Liberty Street, BATAVIA, N. Y. 











Chicayo’s Theater Train—12.10 MIDNIGHI—New York Ce Central 
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_ Says the Miller: “The Western wheat fields are right 
here at my door and I have my selection of the choicest wheat: 
in the world, It’s the gluten in wheat that makes it whole- 
some—and it’s the glutenous flavor in my foods and my flour 
that makes folk love them. Some people eat white bread be- 
cause it looks white, but the never-ceasing hum of my Mill 
tells me that many a home appreciates my Purina Whole 
Wheat Flour and the care I take in making it. eg 

“If you don’t believe this try any one or all of these’ i 
Checkerboard packages and sacks: | 


Ralston Breakfast Food 
Made of all of the best wheat. 


Ralston Health Crisps 
Made of all of the best wheat. 


Purina. Health Flour 
Made of all of the best wheat. 


Yes, maybe I’m a crank on wheat; but it’s 
cranks that make the world go ’round.” 


Ralston Purina Co., St. Lo 


“Where Purity is Paramount” 








